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RUBBER— 
ONE SOLUTION, ONE PROBLEM 


Synthetic production puts America over the 
hump, but output of truck tires lags seriously 


Synthetic Rubber 
Production 
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The shoemaker’s children won't go barefoot 


if the shoemaker makes more shoes 


ICTURE your job as that of a shoemaker. 
Px: make three pairs of shoes a week and 
that gives you a good comfortable standard of 
living. 

But being an American, you rightly want a 


better living. 


Do you raise the price of your shoes?—in other 
words, do you raise your own wages? No, 
because then fewer people will buy from you— 


you won't even sell the three pairs a week. 


So what can you do? You make four pairs of 
shoes a week and up goes your income, or you 
continue to make three pairs but you put more 
time on them and so make better shoes and get 


more money for them. 


Better work or more of it is the only way anyone 
can ever get more money without raising costs and 


therefore harming himself in the long run. 


When so-called leaders tell you that you can 
get more money without more efficient produc- 


tion, they are only telling you how to destroy 


YOU CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS... 


your own job. “More-pay-for-less-productic 
is the surest ticket in the world to a bread li 
and ruin as millions of people have found ¢ 
for thousands of years. More efficient producti 
and an honest share of it for everyone respec 
sible is the on/y hope of prosperity for soldidieag 
and civilians when this war is over. You ca 


cheat simple arithmetic. 
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Under-water mud slinger 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


HAT’S a “cutter head”. It will soon 

be at the bottom of a river; its 
und blades will turn, and chew up 
id. Hose will suck the mud up 
bugh a pipe, and so keep rivers and 
thors deep enough for shipping. But 
shaft that turns this 2-ton mass of 
fal is under water and so the bearing 
n't be lubricated by anything but the 
uddy water churned up by the 
ige. This gritty mud gets between 

t and bearing, and cuts up even the 
tdest metal in a few hours. ” 


B. F. Goodrich engineers heard of 


this mud dredge problem. They had 
developed a rubber bearing for pro- 
peller shafts of ships. Rubber is slip- 
pery when wet, and the bearing is 
py lubricated by water. The rub- 

r is about as soft as a tire tread and 
resists wear from small grit particles 
just as a tire does. They tried it in 
dredges and it lasted ten times as lon 
as former bearings in the severest kind 
of service. 


B. F. Goodrich Cutless rubber bear- 
ings are being used today not only on 
dredges and river boats but on war- 
ships, from the biggest battleships 
down to small craft of all kinds. In 


landing boats they have made it pos- 
sible to on operating even when 
propellers and shafts have been bent 
or damaged. So they're making our 
navy more efficient, saving cost and 
repair time, and they'll make similar 
savings for all ship operators after the 
war, 

Savings in cost and better perform- 
ance of products are typical results for 
industry from scores of B. F. Good- 
rich developments. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. FRB 
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When G. I. Joe comes home again... 


The first thing he’ll want is “to see the folks.” The second 
is a job. 

Most jobs are found in business or industry. And business 
and industry thrive best under the American Free Enter- 
prise system. They must have freedom to grow. 


Let’s all do our best to make sure that Joe will get a job. 
Let’s keep Free Enterprise! 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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ASHINGTON BULLETIN 


yemobilization Fight 


Congress, on the eve of one of the 
ost critical elections in ag is head- 
straight into a bitter legislative 
oht which may influence the Novem- 
r outcome. Insistence by War Mo- 
lization Director James F. Byrnes 
at the legislators speed enactment of 
econversion measures in anticipation 
f an early collapse of Germany was the 
onal for a congressional battle which 
olitical leaders had hoped to avoid 
ntil after the election. It will be chiefly 
er plans for demobilization of the 
ome-front army of war workers, 


arty Lines Crossed 


Evidence of the coming fight in Con- 
ess developed almost immediately after 
convened this week. On one side will 
e Republican members in a coalition 
ith a number of southern Democrats, 
d on the other will be the northern 
bemocrats with a smattering of south- 
and border state support. It’s the 
ind of split that has given the Repub- 
cans effective control of the House and 
ong influence in the Senate for the 
ast year. 
One fighting issue will be federaliza- 
ion of the unemployment compensa- 
on program, as proposed in the Kil- 
pre bill now widely backed by organ- 
ed labor. No sooner had this bill been 
ported by a Senate Military Affairs 
beommittee than Republicans and 
buthern Democrats rallied behind the 
al measure offered by Chairman Wal- 
tr F. George of the special Senate 
ostwar planning committee, 


eorge’s Substitute 


The George postwar bill, which the 
nator maneuvered into his own Fi- 
ance Committee, would leave exclu- 
jurisdiction over unemployment 
bmpensation to the states, as at pres- 
t, but would meet the demand for its 
Xpansion to cover categories of em- 
loyment not now provided for. In lieu 
federal grants as proposed in the 
ilgore bill, Sen. George would author- 
¢ federal loans to the states to meet 
nusually high outlays during the period 
hmediately after the war. 
Little controversy is apparent over 
e need for wider coverage for unem- 
Hoyed workers and the probable ex- 
nditure of funds at a higher rate than 
any time since unemployment com- 
ensation became effective. But Re- 
blicans and southern Democrats are 
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dead set against the federalization and 
the extremely heavy outlays for as much 
as two years which the Kilgore measure 
would entail. 


Surplus Troubles Later 


In the rush by both sides to beat the 
gun on the unemployment compensa- 
tion issue, legislation designed to regu- 
late the disposal of surplus war prop- 
erty and materials has been almost for- 
gotten. The George bill contained no 
provision on this, while the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee scheduled 
separate consideration of the disposal 
features of the Kilgore measure. 

While there have been few com- 
plaints against Will L. Clayton’s han- 
dling of the property disposal problem 
under an executive order, it is expected 
that Congress will eventually adopt 
policy legislation, with specific limita- 
tions on Clayton’s powers. 

This will be, on the whole, a friendly 
move, but one battle has already got 
under way in this area and promises to 
be bitter. It involves the disposal of 
some 8,000,000 acres of farm land 
acquired by the government. 

Clayton’s assignment of this job to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. drew 
an immediate attack from the Farmers 
Unicn, which wants the program turned 
over to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. However, Ed O’Neal and _ his 
powerful American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration have come to Clayton’s support, 
and a renewal of the farm organizations’ 
fight in Congress appears inevitable. 


Count on Two Months 


Any hope that Congress can get the 
reconversion legislation to the White 
House in short order has been dissipated 
by this week’s developments. In fact, 
there is no real effort under way by con- 
gressional leaders to enact the legisla- 
tion until well after Labor Day. Several 
committees are getting to work and, 
for public consumption, Congress is in 
session. But it will be two months, if 
not more, before anything tangible is 
ready for the President’s signature, ~ 


we 
Philadelphia Points a Problem 


The President's Fair Employment 
Practice Committee only put a spark to 
some already smouldering tinder by 
forcing the Philadelphia Transportation 
Co. to upgrade Negroes (BW —Jul.15 
’44,p93). The civil disturbances which 


rocked the City of Brotherly Love this 
week are only incidentally labor trou- 
bles. Their roots are deep in racial an- 
tagonisms which have been intensified 
by wartime irritations. 

Aside from the direct and tremen 
dous effect of the Philadelphia strike 
and riot on war production and aside 
from the implications which such a 
clash inevitably has for the already ex 
plosive race relations problem, the 
events shove an insistent question mark 
into the political thinking which pro 
duced FEPC. The Administration has 
an object lesson in the realities of the 
race question. Philadelphia demon 
strated that the problem of economic 
equality for Negroes involves much more 
than simply pushing a few recalcitrant 
employers into line. 

e ultimate decision on FEPC’s fu- 
ture will be a vote-estimating one. The 
Negro vote will have to be weighed 
against its cost in terms of alienating 
other sections of the electorate which 
may feel that by going too far too fast, 
the Administration is stirring up a hor- 
net’s nest, 


a 
Reconversion Pricing Begins 


OPA is framing its policy on pricing 
of reconversion goods. Policy will be 
tight at the outset but is expected to 
relax as war production cutbacks permit 
expansion of civilian goods output. 

An order pricing electric irons will be 
issued shortly and is expected to indi- 
cate, in general, the standards to be fol- 
lowed in pricing other consumer dur- 
able goods when production is resumed. 


For More Low-Priced Goods 


OPA is worried about getting produc- 
tion on low-end goods during the recon- 
version period—worried to the extent of 
discussing with WPB the possibility of 
spreading war contract cancellations 
among low-cost and high-cost producers, 
and among producers of low-priced and 
high-priced goods. 

To get sufficient production of low- 
priced goods, OPA might be willing to 
raise margins on these, while holding the 
line on high-priced goods. 


“Labor Brokerage” 


This week’s blast by the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee against engineer- 
ing service firms that sublet labor at 
high profits marks the second time its 
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THE PLANES 


Vigil in the Age of Flight 


Scientists in aviation’s research laboratories never 
take their eyes off the future. 


In the arclight of the spectrograph the elementary 
composition of a substance is revealed and photo- 
graphed on film . . . The X-ray diffraction camera 
takes pictures of chemical structures . . . Electric 
furnaces test steels in fire . . . And strange devices 
torture metals and woods to ascertain their strength. 


Technicians at Fairchild use these and other tools 
constantly in their search for new applications, and 
in their control of quality. On their findings may de- 
pend an increase in power for Ranger aircraft en- 


+ 


gines—may depend the design for a new plane t 
be built for a special purpose with new materials. 

Fairchild planes are renowned for their flying char 
acteristics . . . their stability and ease of control. In 
verted Ranger engines, inline, aircooled, are not: 
for their smooth, compact power. Both planes an 
engines earned their reputations because of a funda 
mental Fairchild philosophy—painstaking researc 
and engineering excellence. 

The scientists behind Fairchild doors market 
**EXPERIMENTAL—Restricted Area”’ are, through 
continuing research, keeping “the touch of tomorrov 
in the planes of today.” 


BONDS AND STAMPS 


SCT. Bs Be 
az=FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATIO 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, L. |. 
9 ’ g 


Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . Burlington, N. C. . 


Duramold Division, New York, \. 


Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
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okas have been trained in that direc- 
mn (BW—Apr.22'44,p106). However, 
ch of the sting was taken from the 
rent report by the admission that the 
tice is diminishing. Nineteen firms 
Chicago, Dayton, Detroit, Cleve- 
nd) were named as having been inves- 
To force abandonment of “labor brok- 
rage” entirely, the committee is relying 
» government purchasing agencies to 
form contractors that “unconscionable 
penses” incurred in this way will not 
id. Apparently this warning car- 
es more weight than the threat of puni- 
action. 
The War Manpower Commission 
d the National War Labor Board have 
sitated to go into court because the 
galities are not clear. WMC is nego- 
ting compliance with a small Detroit 
fit which, it alleges, earned a profit 
$250,000 yearly without supplying 
actual engineering service. Policy 
governed by WMC's field instructions 
9. 394 covering brokerage activities of 
gineering Companies. 


e 
piding Farm Prices 


War Food Administration and OPA 
increasing evidence of resistance to 
essure for higher farm commodity 
ices. The argument is that many 
mmodities already are being sup- 
otted above parity. 
Latest example of resistance is the re- 
sal to meet price demands by tobacco 
owers (page 20). In compensation 
owers are offered the assurance that 
FA will try to maintain better grade- 
ice relationships on flue-cured markets 
ting this season. WFA will bu 
0,000,000 Ib. for lend-lease and cas 
le to the British, plus an additional 
1,000,000 Ib. for grade-price stabiliz- 


g. 

OPA recently lowered ceilings on oats 

nd barley; cs is a proposed re- 
e 


ction in ceiling on raw sugar in 
he Northeast; WFA will soon be out 
ith a notice to sugar beet growers that 
hey will get no increase in price sup- 
ots on their crop. Cattlemen who 
bmplain that prices are below last year’s 
e being told that recent cattle prices 
‘classes and grades have been 112% 
Db 143% of parity. 

The Stabilization Extension Act re- 
ires support at parity or the best 
inuary-September, 1942, price (which- 
er is higher) only through next June. 
ere is a prospect that, after present 
ce support commitments expire in 
#45, the government rates will be low- 
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ered to bring commitments realistically 
in line with expected lower postwar 
prices. 


& 
May Probe Elmira Cutback 


Careful planning of contract cancel- 
lations as practiced in Elmira, N. Y. 
(page 18), is all to the good, but some 
industrialists insist that the Army and 
Navy could be of more help by careful 
scheduling of procurement and opera- 
tions in the first place. ‘Too often, these 
critics insist, that work is left in the 
hands of inexperienced men. 

Truman committee investigators may 
look into this angle, as well as charges 
that in Elmira, cancellation came in a 
relatively loose labor area. 

Truman activities may have had noth- 
ing to do with Navy’s decision to cancel 
the Elmira bombsight contract, but the 
cancellation does take some of the fire 
out of the committee’s investigation of 
Com John D. Corrigan. 


Corrigan, a Navy trouble-shooter now * 


under suspension, was the officer who in- 


spected the Elmira plant before it was 
seized from Remington Rand and opera- 
tions transferred to Norden last Noy. 29. 
He also was the man who inspected the 
naval ordnance plant near Detroit be 

fore its operations were transferred from 
Hudson Motor Car to Westinghouse 
last October. 

Truman committee testimony shows 
that Corrigan’s New York engineering 
firm received about $100,000 in fees 
from Norden after the Elmira plant 
transfer. 


Meat Ration Compromise 


War Food Administrator Marvin 
Jones’ effort to take over meat-rationing 
policy (BW—Jul.29'44,p5) was repulsed 
this week when War Mobilization Di 
rector James F. Byrnes ruled that Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Fred M. 
Vinson had ample authority to umpire 
rationing disputes between WFA and 
OPA. 

Vinson, concerned that Jones’ pro- 
posal to take commercial and utility 
grades of beef steaks and roasts off the 


Figures on June war production 
have started a scurry for more out- 
put. 

Over-all June production was down 

only 1% from May and was only 
3% behind schedules, but the mili- 
tary men are united on a warning 
that demands from the war fronts 
have been larger and more immediate 
than expected and that the Army is 
shooting for peak production in 
October. Lt. Gen. Brehon B. Somer- 
vell, chief of the Army Service 
Forces, remarked significantly this 
week that the Army's requirements 
will be greatest on the day that Ger- 
many surrenders. 
e Toning It Down—Because Gen. 
Somervell’s staff protested that 
WPB’s report on June production 
was too optimistic, it was held up 
for injection of more pessimism. 
Before the final draft was issued, 
Somervell himself called in news- 
papermen for a pep (and gloom) 
talk on the situation. 

The General stated that forecasts 
for the next six months call for 
average deliveries in Army muni- 
tions 14.5% (in dollar volume) above 
the 1943 monthly average, and 
17.4% above June production; that 


Call to Arms—By the Army 


October, the forecast’s peak month, 
calls for deliveries 21.5% larger 
thar. the 1943 monthly average, and 
24.6% above June. (Schedules for 
total munitions output, including 
ships and planes, don’t rise so 
sharply.) 

© Shortages—Military and Civilian— 
Shortages were reported by Gen. 
Somervell to be most acute in heavy 
artillery and shells, trucks and tires, 
radio and radar, construction equip- 
ment, cotton duck and tents, the new 
portable flame thrower, and peni- 
cillin. 

Washington is now saying that 
the Army’s urgency can be expected 
to defer further expansion in civilian 
= manufacture in any considera- 

le degree until Germany is knocked 

out. For assuring adequate man- 
ower for war sa Deore which are 
ard pushed, the military clings to 
its faith in tight controls over 
civilian goods production rather than 
in regulations channeling and freez- 
ing labor in war jobs. 

While the over-all labor situation 
is not bad, top officials were in a 
huddle at midweek on means of find- 
ing more werkers for tire plants, 
foundries, and other tight spots. 


A UNIVERSAL GOGGLE 
—WILLSON CC502 


No “blinder” effect from these light, sturdy 
goggles. Transparent eye-cups— fitting the 
face snugly, comfortably —let a worker 
really see. And clear Super-Tough lenses 
make his eyes, and expensive prescription 
glasses, really safe. Direct ventilation cuts 
down lens-fogging; rugged construction per- 
mits hard use. CC502’s are only one of 
hundreds of styles of safety goggles in 
Willson’s complete line of eye, head and 


lung protection. 


There's a Willson Safety Service Distributor 


THE ‘SCARFACE’ TEST 


PRODUCTS 


READING. PA 


ration list would raise the price of 
medium- and low-grade cattle, promptly 
worked out a compromise which will 
keep commercial grade beef on the 
ration list in August and take utility 
meat off. 

Ix: contesting Jones’ original proposal, 
OPA got a valuable two weeks’ respite 
since the compromise will not go into 
effect until Aug. 13. 

On that date pork hams and loins 
will be rationed again. The nation will 
go into the second half of the month 
with about half the total civilian meat 
supply under rationing controls. 


Rivalry in Agriculture 


The Dept. of Agriculture is bogged 
down in academic discussion of postwar 
agricultural objectives and jurisdiction. 
The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
is drawing the plans, but the question 
is whether Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard or Marvin Jones, 
War Food Administrator, will be their 
sponsor. 

Jones probably will win over Wickard 
as the result of White House favor, as 
evidence accumulates that Jones aspires 
to be both Secretary of Agriculture and 
War Food Administrator if the New 
Deal wins in November. In this event 
Jones’ top aides would be Grover B. 
Hill (BW—Feb.12’44,p7), Lt. Col. 
Ralph W. Olmstead of WFA’s Office 
of Distribution, and Ashley Sellers of 
WFA’s Office of Price. WFA expires 
by statute six months after the war, 


Oil-Treated Shoes 


Oil treatment of shoe soles by manu- 
facturers, which is claimed to add from 
25% to 50% to wearing quality (BW— 
Jun.3’44,p54), is now being used by 80 
makers of men’s, women’s, and chil- 
dren’s footwear. WPB’s Conservation 
Division has issued technical instruc- 
tions and the approved formula. OPA 
is considering permission to shoe makers 
to raise prices on treated shoes, 


—Business Week's 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Paradoxically, the synthetic rubber situ- 
ation grows worse as it improves. Pro- 
duction of the expanding industry is ex- 
pected to reach a quarterly rate of 
223,890 long tons by the end of 1944, 
which will mean a total of 811,037 tons 
for the year, 250% more than in 1943. 
But due to manpower and processing 
snarls, the production of truck tires lags 
so badly (page 17) that the trucking 
industry warns of a general transporta- 


tion breakdown. 
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Heat draws the line 


. 
ee paper disc circles with 

the clock and the glass pen 
draws a clean, accurate line 
continuously recording tem. 
peratures. All practical indus. 
trial temperatures are within 
the limits of American Record- 
ing Thermometers. 

They are made for “on the 
spot” installation or for re- 
cording as far away as 200 feet 
from the source of the temper- 
atures. Various activating 
methods are used for different 
types of American Thermome- 
ters, yet all have one quality in 
common—enduring accuracy. 

If you are concerned with 
temperature indication and 
control—if your future peace- 
time plans contain problems 
that the proper type of ther- 
mometer can solve, we invite 
you to consult us. Our techni- 
cal staff will work with you to 
the correct solution. 


American Glass, Dial and 
Recording Thermometers are 
sold by leading distributors 
everywhere. Write to them or 
us for information. 
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iM *) Industrial Instruments 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of ‘American’ Industrial Instruments, Hancock Volves, 
Ashcroft een C Consolidated Safety and Relief Vo'ves 
Builders of ‘Shaw Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hois' 
a other lifting specialties. 
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Bipartisan efforts this week to spur Congress into quick action on demobiliza- 
tion at least show good intentions. Yet it is doubtful that the lawmakers them- 
selves appreciate all the snarls that are to be unraveled. 


First off, there is the latent quarrel between Congress and the executive 
branch about who is to run the show. This has been partly compromised, 
never settled. 


Second, everybody is going to be walking on eggs when it comes to sur- 
plus disposal. Congressmen are scared to death of passing a law that puts 
them in the position of inadvertently sanctioning fraud or letting a bunch of 
speculators clean up at the expense of the government. 

Finally, the states’ rights row will boil over just as soon as the topic of 
war workers’ unemployment compensation is raised. How long can state 
insurance funds stay independent if federal aid is extended? 

° 


There is no absolute necessity for a law to guide surplus disposal (BW— 
Jul. 1’44,p9). The Office of War Information reveals that goods worth $400,- 
000,000 already have been sold. 

Yet there is no doubt but that disposal of the ultimate surpluses— 
perhaps 15 billions in usable plants and facilities and goods—would be 
greatly expedited if Congress were to give the force of law to policies which 
are being drafted at the present time by Will Clayton, head of the Surplus 
War Property Administration. 

2 
There is an absolute necessity for a law telling war workers how much 
compensation they will be allowed—and by whom they will be paid—when 
cutbacks cause layoffs (BW—Jul.1’44,p9). 


Such legislation is required to prevent workers’ leaving war jobs for 
civilian pursuits in growing numbers. It will help management over the 
hurdle of dismissal pay for the transition period. It might even quiet some 
of labor’s present demands. 

° 


Labor unrest this week seemed to be rising again. Hours are long and tem- 
pers short. Workers are tired. Minor grievances are an excuse to go fishing. 

Behind these outbursts, however, are much deeper motives. Organized 
labor still is intent om breaking the Little Steel formula, wants to get higher 
hourly wage rates while the getting is good. Jockeying for postwar position 
is causing jurisdictional disputes (BW—Jul.1'44,p10). C.1.0. is pushing 
for the guaranteed annual wage. 

Don’t be too surprised if the United Steelworkers threaten to strike— 
with a willingness actually to walk out—if they are turned down on their 
wage demand. Pretty soon the unions are going to say, ‘The war is as good 
as won; we are released from the ‘no strike’ pledge.” 
o 
Number of strikes was held to a minimum throughout 1942 and 1943. Yet 
a different trend set in late in 1943: There was an uninterrupted rise from a 
total of 270 in September, 1943, to 610 in May this year. The invasion was 
counted on to end this rise. There was a drop in June—but only to 500. 

Total of man-days lost in May rose to 1,400,000, a number unprece- 
dented since Pearl Harbor (except during 1943's coal strikes). Idle man-days 
were cut more than 50% in June even though number of strikes dropped 
only 20%. 

From now on, management should watch the number of strikes, not the 
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idle man-days. Lost man-days damage the war effort, but strikes will measure 
the breadth of labor's push for postwar benefits. 


Congress, fortunately, took first things first when it passed the law for settle- 
ment of terminated war contracts (BW—Jun.24'44,p7). Need for this long 
had been clear because cutbacks and cancellations had rolled up to 13 
billions of dollars as far back as last January. 

In the long run, terminations might possibly reach 70 billions. Settle- 
ments, however, won’t be a major fraction of that figure. 

The trail-blazing International Harvester case (page 26) was settled for 
$25,300,000 on a $217,000,000 contract—less than 12¢ on the dollar. 

Yet the Harvester settlement was much higher than most will be because 
the company and its subcontractors had gone to all the expense of tooling and 
stocking up for the job but hadn’t nearly reached full production. Most con- 
tracts will be canceled some time after passing peak output; settlements are 
likely to average under 3%—perhaps $2 billion on $70 billion. 

J. A. Livingston of WPB, in his pamphlet Reconversion—The Job 
Ahead (published by the Public Affairs Committee), concludes that the total 
hardly could reach $2 billions. 

« 
One of the gravest contract termination problems, aside from settlements, 
concerns the danger of unfair cancellations by Army and Navy. 

The armed services, quite naturally, like to do business with the best 
and cheapest producer. It would be easy to cancel the company with the 
bod record—as has been done in some cases. But that gives the inefficient 
war plant a head start over the good one in the race for civilian markets. 

Earnest efforts are being made by the staff of WPB’s Production Execu- 
tive Committee to get the services to cut back equitably. WPB wants to 
consider the industry, the community, the labor market in every case. 

€ 
There has been no net reduction in war production for all the cutbacks and 
cancellations. New programs constantly replace the old. 

Thus Navy no sooner announces a cutback in submarine production 
than it steps up other combat craft. Also, there is the astronomical increase 
in naval demand for rocket gun ammunition. 

These shifts will continue right to the end of the German war. They 
probably will continue even after the Nazi's collapse, slowing the rate of 
cutbacks. Nevertheless, a drop of 40% in war output may still be expected 
within a year after the European phase is completed. 

Britain has reached a straightforward policy on the future of war plants built 
by the government. These will not be sold; neither will they be operated as 
“yardstick” plants. The majority will be available for lease. 

American business might do worse than campaign for a similar policy 
with the exception that a company should be allowed to buy government 
facilities that are scrambled with its own. 

Outright purchase of government plants, especially at knock-down fig- 
ures, is en invitation to “scandal” before future congressional committees. 

Footnote: Despite the best of policies, it will be impossible to quell 
political pressure for operation of new plants that have been located in var- 
ious areas. The Senate’s small business committee was hearing such argu- 
ments in favor of the young western steel industry in San Francisco this week. 
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“798 ...799...800... Impossible!’ 


This is a welding tip. 

At every weld, it creates a minia- 
ture inferno of blazing white heat. 
It carries heavy surges of electrical 
current, so intense that the result- 
ing heat will “melt” or fuse two 
pieces of metal together. 

In the spot welding of aluminum, 
this intense heat has often made it 
necessary to stop production and 
dress or replace the electrodes as 
frequently as every 30 welds. Now, 


however, by cooling the electrodes 
with a refrigerated liquid, it is some- 
times possible to make as many as 
800 welds before it is necessary to 
dress or replace the welding tips . . . 
another amazing application of G-E 
industrial refrigeration! 

Many, many other new and im- 
proved techniques in refrigeration 
and air conditioning are helping in- 
dustry do the “impossible” in war 


production today. They'll all be avail- 


able, and ready for any commercialot 
industrial application after Victory. 

To place your name high up on 
the preferential list for earliest avail 
able data on finer postwar air cor 
ditioning equipment, write now to: 
General Electric Company, Air Conti 
tioning and Commercial Refrigeration 
Divisions, Section 447, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 


i i 
<< BUY WAR BONDS <Z 


Iudustiial Refrigeration by 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Hear the Ger-eral Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 p.m., EWT, NBC... .“*THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, C8 
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| bber Enters a New Era 


Dewey’s retirement dumps synthetics back into the hands 
fesse Jones who, if Congress doesn’t intervene, must decide 
Wi to dispose of government rubber plants—and to whom. 


Aug. 31, Rubber Director Brad- 
Dewey will close the books of 
s Office of Rubber Director and 
nck to his chemical company, 
& Almy, Cambridge, Mass., a 
and wearier man. 
ing-in Period—Like William M. 
the Union Pacific fireball who 
led Dewey, the present rubber 
pr leaves public life voluntarily, 
the situation nominally well in 
Jeffers fired up the machinery 
point where mass production 
sured. Dewey, a more patient 
remained another year to com- 
the construction phase of the 
m and to ride through the irrita- 
of the breaking-in period (BW— 
7'44,p22). 
ers and Dewey translated the 
h rubber report (BW —Sep.19’42, 
into production. Historically, 
ere No. 3 and No. 4 in the series 
bber administrators. No. 1 was 
lary of Commerce Jesse Jones. No. 
s Arthur B. Newhall, one-time 
ich executive. 
Leaves Problems—Dewey is clean- 
use now. He will leave no person- 
t he will leave three red-hot prob- 


npower—To the War Manpower 
ission, Dewey willed the job of 
g 6,000 new workers for the 
anufacturing plants, half of them 
strong, husky men (page 17). 
Cord—This problem Dewey left 
¢ WPB Textile Division. New 
tire cord capacity is being built. 
may help solve the problem, 
can’t be used in combination with 
tics until technical difficulties can 
ercome. Nylon is slicker than 
h or rayon, and synthetic tire rub- 
n't as sticky as natural rubber. 
tm is to make the nylon and 
stick together in aircraft tires. 
ar Ownership—To Rubber Re- 
Co. and its parent, Reconstruc- 
Finance Corp., Dewey left the 
rm of what to do with govern- 
owned thetic rubber plants, 
$600,000,000 of them, after the 


s Jones, as chairman of Rubber 
‘© and the power behind RFC, 


becomes No. 5 as well as No. | in the 
series of government rubber adminis- 
trators. RFC, unless its authority is 
shaken up by Congress, will have to 
decide upon ultimate disposal of gov- 
ernment-owned rubber production. ‘The 
rubber problem, one of the hottest in- 
dustrial potatoes of the war, is back 
in the Soaiaiie sensitive, unpredict- 
able hands of Jesse Jones. 

@ Never Dropped It—In a sense, Jones 
never dropped it. Rubber Reserve was 
given the responsibility for national 
tubber procurement more than three 


MAGNESIUM TO BURN 


At Cleveland, fire lends accidental aid 
to the War Production Board’s mag- 
nesium cutback program. Accom- 
panied by spectacular explosions 
(above), the blaze swept through the 
auxiliary magnesium plant of the Na- 
tional Smelting Co., doing an esti- 
mated $150,000 worth of damage to 
buildings and material. The fire, how- 
ever, came just three days before 
another WPB cutback order. ‘Khe 
latest affects five plants, and it is ex- 
pected to trim over-all magnesium 
output 3,758 tons a month. 


years ago (BW—Jun.28’41,p58). Under 
pressure, it planned the synthetic plant 
construction program (BW—May2'42, 
p7, which ultimately was accepted in 
substance by the Baruch report and 
“bulled through” by Jeffers and Dewey. 

Dewey hopes that Jones will sell the 
ge to private industry, after the war. 

e probably will. But to which in- 

dustry? 
@In for a Battle?—Oil and chemical 
companies are expected to bid for own- 
ership of the feed stock plants that 
make the principal intermediate prod- 
ucts, butadiene and styrene. Rayon 
companies may covet the tire cord 
plants. So the big rubber companies 
may be in for a battle of wits, money, 
and politics if they hope to regain con- 
trol of their basic raw materials all down 
the line. 

Synthetics seem to have gained a 
permanent place in the raw rubber sup- 

ly market, on the basis of cost calcu- 
tions. Dewey promised a detailed 
statement on synthetic costs this 
month, but indicated that the more effi- 
cient plants were producing GR-S 
(butadiene-styrene tire rubber) at about 
12¢ a Ib., disregarding plant cost, de- 
yy and profit. This might mean 
4¢ to 16¢ in an open market. In 
1941, natural rubber brought into this 
country was pegged at 22¢. 

e@ Want Predictable Prices—Manufac 
turers consider it important to secure 
raw materials at predictable prices. 
They cite variations from 34¢ a lb. to 
about $3, over a period of 30 years, in 
prices of natural rubber. 

Also, manufacturers figure that the 
natural rubber plantations may take a 
year or so to resume full-scale produc- 
tion after the war, and that by then, 
— will have been developed to 

e point where they can be produced 
for prices as low as 6¢ or 8¢ a lb., 
© Long-Term Decline—Dr. R. P. Dins- 
more of Goodyear recently told the 
National Assn. of Purchasing Agents 
that indications point to a Ba cote 
progressive decline in rubber prices. 
As other rubber executives have done, 
he canvassed the unsatisfied civilian de- 
mands for rubber products, the possi- 
bilities involved in new uses, and con- 
cluded that there would be a fairly 
tight worldwide rubber supply situation 
= ene s four years after the war. 

e@ New Uses Seen—Possibilities for im- 
portant rubber tonnage are visualized 
in latex sponge cushions, rubber-spring 
automobile suspensions, rubber tires for 
farm vehicles and implements, and 
rubber derivatives for lacquers; ad- 
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JUNE 6 TO DATE 


JUNE 


The Allied invasion of France is 
two months old. Of the three Euro- 
pean fronts, the long-awaited western 
assault has so far made the least 
gains, areawise. American, British, 
and Canadian forces in Normandy 
have freed a bare 2,800 sq. mi. since 


6 TO DATE 


June 6. In the same two months, 
Allied troops in Italy have fought 
across 18,000 sq. mi. of land. On the 
800-mile long Eastern Front, since 
June 23, the Soviet Red Army has 
liberated 115,000 sq. mi.—equivalent 
to the area of New England plus 
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JUNE 23 TO 


DATE 


New York. Strategically, however, 
the western offensive ranks on a par 
with either of the others as a threat 
to the tottering Axis—particular) 
since another full-scale smash at a 
point nearer to Berlin may develop 
at any moment. 


hesives, plastics, and packaging film. 

But, unless the synthetics are im- 
proved rapidly, there will be a contin- 
ued demand for natural rubber. Satis- 
factory heavy-duty tires cannot yet be 
made without it. 

Dewey implied this when he em- 

phasized, in his last progress report, the 
need for continued research efforts in 
laboratories operated by Rubber Re- 
serve, to modify GR-S or develop a new 
synthetic that would evolve less heat, 
have higher strength at elevated tem- 
peratures, possess more flexibility, and 
thus produce a softer riding tire. 
@ Obsolescence Considered—Possibility 
of developing a more satisfactory prod- 
uct than GR-S implies the parallel pos- 
sibility that part or all of the govern- 
ment-owned rubber-producing facilities 
may be obsolete by the time the gov- 
ernment is ready to release them to 
private industry. 

Discoveries that 
ber Reserve’s researc 


row out of Rub- 
activities will be 
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available to all manufacturers now tak- 
ing part in the government rubber 
program, under the government-spon- 
sored rubber patent pool. Each manu- 
facturer participating has agreed to 
license, royalty free, all patents used 
in the manufacture of GR-S and GR-N 
(butadiene-acrylonitrile special-purpose 
rubber) to all other members of the 
pool, during life of the patents. In- 
cluded in the agreement are the 
Standard Oil copolymer patents. These 
were part of Standard’s $35,000,000 
purchases from the German dye trust, 
I. G. Farbenindustrie, back in 1929. 
© Outside the Pool—Buty! rubber, a de- 
velopment of Standard technicians, is 
not included in the patent pool. Neither 
is Neoprene, a du Pont product. 
Butyl, which some Standard Oil 
chemists believe holds great future 
promise, has proved satisfactory for 
inner tubes, now free from government 
restrictions. Although technical troubles 
that developed after Butyl passed the 


pilot plant stage delayed large 
production, these troubles are repor 
to have been overcome, and Butyl n 
ber probably can be produced m 
cheaply than GR°S. 

Neoprene was the first American 
synthetic rubber. Market price for 
initial production in 1932 was $I. 
a lb. {manufacturing cost was ah 
$2) when natural rubber was selling 
New York for Jess than 5¢ a Ib. Recen 
the price of Neoprene has been 
duced to 27¢. 

e Output Reported—Actual producti 
of synthetics up to July, 1944, 4 
estimated production to the end 
this year, as reported by Dewey 
long tons (see cover): 


1943 
GR-S (Buna-S) ..... 184,781 712, 
RET Sy 1,373 21, 
cn 33,603 Beary 
GR-N (Buna-N) .... 14,487 wer 
, Sapien if: 234,244 «sae 
sine 
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ires—Or Else 


Acute need for heavy-duty 

bber saddles WPB with tough 

{ »b. Manpower may be shifted 
Bom less critical operations. 


The War Production Board is at- 
| [empting to bull through the heavy 
| fuck and bus 4 om regardless 
how the War Manpower Commis- 
n’s drive to recruit 6,000 workers 
hms out. 
Bradley Dewey, in turning control of 
e rubber program back to WPB (page 
5), said that sufficient manpower would 
Ive the heavy tire problem. 
With or Without Manpower—Pri- 
tely, WPB officials retorted: Sure, al- 
ost any program can be put over today 
ce materials and facilities present no 
oblem if manpower is supplied. ‘The 
b is to continue driving for more man- 
pwer, but to get the program through 
en if the manpower doesn’t show up. 
WPB believes that heavy bus and 
ck tire production can be tightly 
eduled to produce more tires. Man- 
acturers who are making several sizes 
tires may be forced to concentrate on 
he critical type. 
Manpower that is now employed on 
ht tires and less essential rubber prod- 
ts may be shifted to the making ot 
avy tires. 
Conferred With Wilson—Representa- 
es of the rubber tire industry went to 
‘ashington this week to discuss these 
estions with WPB Vice-Chairman 
atles E. Wilson. Wilson directed the 
dustry to bring its order books to the 
eting so that APB could begin work 


n the pcr tag schedules. With the 


dustry under Dewey’s direction, WPB 
d no access to the industry’s books. 
Dewey stated that he is quitting be- 
use the job of producing goes rub- 
t in sufficient quantity has been ac- 
mplished. He added that he thought 
PB, operating through the Produc- 
bn Executive Committee, would do a 
tter job fighting for manpower to 
duce rubber tires. 
Hot Spot?—But a hint that Dewey is 
hitting to get off a hot spot was pro- 
ded by the American Trucking Assn. 
a full-page advertisement in all Wash- 
g "7 newspapers, the trucking group 
red: 
“Wait a minute, Mr. Dewey. You've 
ne a swell job getting the rubber. Now 
's get the tires before war freight 
d war production stall.” 
The trucking group urged Dewey to 
ary on aan use the extraordinary 
bwers of the Office of Rubber Direc- 
t to finish the job.” 
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Dewey who peng Rage plans for 
his departure with War Mobilization 
Director James F. Byrnes made no com- 
ment. His resignation is to take effect 
by Sept. 1. 
e 2, Trucks Idle—The A.T.A. ham- 
mered home the nature of the trans- 
portation crisis confronting the nation 
—reporting that a spot check of the sit- 
uation showed 2,067 heavy trucks off 
the road for lack of tires, with another 
2,785 about to be jacked up for the same 
reason. Other thousands are driving 
around without spares—on their last 
ride, if they suffer a blowout. 

To make matters worse, OPA has 


canceled 103,000 outstanding certifi 
cates for heavy tires (size 8.25 and over). 

The action was necessary because 
OPA had been inflating its ration cur 
rency since April—authorizing rations on 
the basis of optimistic production esti 
mates that never materialized as tires 
@ August Quota 57,000—Allocations of 
heavy tires were set at a minimum of 
57,000 for August, with a possible in 
crease to 73,000. According to the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation, a mini- 
mum of 165,000 are needed. Until re 
cently, rations were issued on the basis 
of a 135,000 monthly tire quota. 

A plan of the WPB Requirements 


TOO MANY PICTURES 


Enlisting a photogenic model to hold 
the evidence, the Denver Office of 
Price Administration got surefire pub- 
licity in its case against a Colorado 
Springs landlord and his apartment 
house manager. The publicity back- 
fired, however, when the case came 
up before U. S. Judge J]. Foster Symes. 
Contending that the defendants 


evaded rent regulations by requiring 
tenants to purchase “art” as a condi 
tion of leasing, the OPA wilted under 
a blast from the bench. Judge Symes 
denounced OPA’s pretrial publicity 
release, threatened to dismiss the case. 
He freed the landlord, but fined the 
managetr—Miss Carmen Pipps—$200 
despite her claim that the pictures 
had real value, and that the buyers 
“got their money’s worth.” 


& 


Prosperous, industrious Elmira, N. Y., demonstrates for WPB planners that an orderly cutback is almost painles, 


Committee to divert 70,000 tires from 
new Army trucks until the crisis passes 
ran into Laediade opposition from the 
Army. If August supplies are raised to 
73,000, it will be because additional 
tires were secured from the allocation 
of the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion and from new civilian equipment. 

Only ope production can af- 

ford substantial relief, and there’s little 
hope of that before October. 
@ More Critical Now—The threat of a 
transportation breakdown this summer 
is more acute than last December when 
the government took over the railroads, 
the truckmen’s organization insists. 

The nation’s worst spot, the A.T.A. 

contends, is Illinois, Pe oe 457 trucks 
are down for lack of 4,097 tires; 882 
units will be out of use in the next 20 
days unless they are re-tired; 7,576 
trucks are operating without spares; and 
tires cannot be found for 3,503 certifi- 
cates that have been issued. Claiming 
that “extinction is not a matter of 
months but of weeks for most opera- 
tors,” the Illinois Motor Truck Oper- 
ators Assn. has asked congressional ac- 
tion. 
@ Trouble Scattered—Serious immediate 
problems were reported also in Michi- 
gan, North Carolina, Maryland, Ten- 
nessee, Nebraska, Ohio, South Caro- 
lina, Missouri, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Pennsylvania, and Montana. In the lat- 
ter state, 8,000,000 b.ft. of logs are 
on the ground because trucks to haul 
them have no tires. 

In a plea to government agencies, 
the Petroleum Industry War Council 
urged allocation of tires to the petro- 
leum industry so that 200 sorely needed 
transport trucks can be put back into 
service. Tires are at the head of the 
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industry’s shortage list, the council re- 
ported. 

Central Motor Freight Assn. com- 
plained to government representatives 
in Chicago last week that inefficient use 
of truck tire stocks by some government 
agencies had robbed the trucking indus- 
try. Another charge was that WPB is 
holding 50,000 tires in a warehouse for 
use on Army trucks that are still to be 
manufactured. 


Elmira Takes It 


Careful planning proves 
that contract cancellation need 
not cause labor unrest. Elmira 
takes drastic order in stride. 


While Congress straggles back to its 

unfinished reconversion business (page 
9) and peacetime jobs become an issue 
in the presidential campaign, war agen- 
cies have been quietly busy with prac- 
tical applications of their new cutback 
pattern (BW —Jun.17’44,p17). 
@ Cutbacks in Five Cities—When the 
Navy decided to trim bombsight con- 
tracts, effective June 30, the newly 
staffed Production Executive Commit- 
tee (BW —Jun.3’44,p7) began to operate 
on cutbacks in earnest. Contractors in 
Detroit, Indianapolis, New York, 
Springfield, Ohio, and Elmira, N. Y., 
were affected. 

Sharpest cut, an outright 90-day can- 
cellation, was assigned to Elmira. The 
fact that Elmira took the drastic order 
in stride shows what assurances of new 
jobs, a new contract for the plant af- 
fected, step-by-step reduction in work- 


ing force, at least a week’s notice befor 
each individual layoff, and careful pre: 
entation of reasons for cancellation cay 
do to win labor support and sidestey 
the menacing labor unrest which fl 
lowed the abrupt cutback at Brewster 
Aeronautical Corp. (BW—May27'44, 
p31). 
@e What PEC Considers—Determin 
tion of what and where to cut produc 
tion to meet Army and Navy change, 
PEC staff members say, involves the 
manpower situation in each community, 
a general policy to keep work in planty 
of the designer of any product affected 
possible use of facilities in other war pr 
duction, and the ordinary considerationg 
of quality, quantity, and cost. 
Elmira is classed as a Group III (bal 
anced labor supply) area, but Elmira 
claim they’ve Kept out of shortagg 
groups by taking care of their own pwd 
lems. For example, there is no porte 
at the Erie passenger station; “he hag 
gone to war.” Newcomers can’t maké 
much headway in trying to get scrvicg 
from the laundries and dry cleaners. 
@ Many Women Working—And 
community’s labor recruiting job forw 
industry speaks for itself. Its employed 
labor force expanded from 9,000 i 
1940 to 22,000 this year. It report 
New York state’s highest percentage 0 
women in metal goods industri 
(women, 41%; men 59%). Population 
has grown less than might be expected 
Elmira and the rest of Chemung 
County had 73,000 population in 1940 
an estimated 77,000 this year. 
Although Elmira’s bombsight plan 


is known as the Norden plant, it 
ant, 


Navy-owned and comes under dire 
Navy operating direction. Navy bu! gho 


the plant for a reported $4,000,000 plug $1- 
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ther $4,000,000 for equipment. It 
opened in October, 1942, under 
nagzement of Remington Rand, Inc., 
j was one of the plants seized by gov- 
pment agencies last year (BW—Dec. 
43,p28). Navy explained production 
Beulties were the responsibility of 
former management. Since last 
py. 29, Carl L. Norden, Inc., has held 
operations contract. 
Mther Vital Jobs—Its abundance of 
jsion tools and air-conditioning 
uipment make it an ideal setup for 
licate production jobs. PEC had this 
mind in parceling out the bomb- 
ht cutbacks; the Elmira plant could 
used in other vital work. 
Col. Frank J. Atwood, chief of the 
pchester Ordnance District, suggested 
alternate contract that would require 
out half the 3,500 or more workers 
be released by the bombsight cancel- 
ion. He was disappointed. Along 
e the Army Air Forces with more 
gent requirements for a precision job 
aircraft equipment, likewise estimated 
require about half the bombsight 
ant’s labor force. 
Bendix to Take Over—Upshot is that 
lipse division of Bendix Aviation 
prp., already Elmira’s largest employer, 
ll become still larger. It will take 
er the Norden plant Oct. 1 to begin 
ptk on the new AAF contract. 
How the Elmira bombsight plant 
tes in quality, quantity, and cost of 
oduction cannot now be answered in 
tail; Navy is not ready to release such 
formation. In Elmira, well-informed 


athaniel G. Symonds hopes his third 
tirement, as Norden general man- 
ber of Navy’s Elmira bombsight 
ant, will take. He retired from West- 
ghouse in 1941, after 40 years, from 
$l-a-year government job last year. 
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outsiders express belief that the plant’s 
recent production record has been good, 
and that quality, quantity, and cost 
have been in line with similar opera- 
tions elsewhere. 

Capt. F. L. Busey, Navy Bureau of 

Ordnance, brought the termination or- 
der to Elmira the afternoon of June 30. 
Nobody was more surprised than 
Nathaniel G. Symonds, general manager 
of the Norden plant, for the Navy had 
put through an expanded order only 
60 days previously. 
@ Plan Is Localized—General termina- 
tion plans had been worked out by 
PEC in Washington, but many details 
were left to various agency officials hav- 
ing. direct responsibilities in Elmira. 
The “production adjustment _ state- 
ment,” for example, was modified to 
make its reference to Elmira more 
specific at a meeting Capt. Busey called 
in the Norden plant that afternoon, 
attended by representatives from Navy, 
Army Ordnance, WPB, War Manpower 
Commission, the Norden management, 
and labor. 

Walter J. O'Neil, Elmira-Corning 
WMC area director, volunteered to 
take responsibility for assuring all work- 
ers that other jobs were waiting for 
them. This assurance was relayed 
through foremen and union stewards 
at the end of the afternoon’s work. 

Claude Fairfield, International Assn. 

of Machinists representative, and his 
stewards backed up O’Neil’s promise. 
They also warned that any member who 
quit before receiving a layoff notice 
would, in the eyes of the union, be 
guilty of sabotaging war production. 
@ Crisis Is Past—Result has been an 
orderly exodus, as one department after 
another is closed. In each case, workers 
get one week’s notice, and an immediate 
interview with a government employ- 
ment representative. O’Neil reports that 
other war producers in the Elmira-Corn- 
ing area have comfortably absorbed the 
temporary surplus of workers. 

About half the Norden plant force 
has been laid off. So, practically speak- 
ing, the crisis is over; the AAF contract, 
numerically, will take the other half, 
with perhaps some individual waiting 
periods. 

e Decline in Labor Market—About 
60% of the bombsight plant’s workers 
are women. 

From interview records, it is esti- 

mated that 20% to 25% of the plant’s 
women workers are leaving the labor 
market, permanently. 
e Taking Inventory—The management's 
primary tool for an orderly settlement 
of its claims against Navy, an inventory, 
is in progress. Contracts with all sup- 
pliers were cancelled by telegrams which 
were dispatched before midnight June 
30. 


Crops Parched 


Only steady, soaking rain 
can overcome damage caused 
on farms east of the Mississippi 
by worst drought in years. 


Welcome as last week’s scattered 
showers were, most farmers east of the 
Mississippi knew that only several days 
of steady, soaking rains could repair the 
damage caused by one of the most 
severe droughts in recent years. 
e@ Midwest Parched—Growing 
came to a standstill, and some deteri 
orated, over a large area between New 
England and Maryland on the eastern 
seaboard and extending through the 
Midwest and much of the South. Some 
areas have had no rain in two months. It 
brought back memories of 1936 with 
one major difference: 1944 prices are 
good. 

Some farmers feared their crops were 
too far gone to stage much of a come 
back. Kentucky's blue grass had turned 
brown. In the Ohio Valley, corn only 
waist-high was tasseling. Some farmer 
hauled water for their livestock. 

@ Rain in Dust Bowl—West of the Mis 
sissippi, it was a diferent story. ‘Th 
Dust Bowl] of former years had too 
much rain at wheat threshing time 
Grain piled on the ground awaiting 
shipment was damaged. Some fields 
of spring wheat on the great plains 


crops 


Purse inspection is a ritual at Norden 
plant gate, Elmira, N. Y., where 3,500 
workers, 60% of them women, are 
being released by a contract cancella 
tion. One-fourth of the women say 
they'll retire from the labor market. 
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IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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Recent ups and downs in the corpor- 
ate profits curves are more attributable 
to quarterly differences in corporate 
accounting procedures than to basic 
business movements, Actually, profits 
ate running more or less on a plateau, 
just as are industrial output, retail 
sales, and other business activity. To- 


tal pretax profits in 1943 rose 15% 
above 1942, but profits after taxes rose 
only 5%; unless the war ends, changes 
this year are apt to be even smaller. 
Profits will decline when business 
drops during reconversion, after Hit- 
ler’s fall, but taxes, now 65% of gross, 
will absorb most of the first shock. 


were damaged by black stem rust. 
There were few complaints about the 
weather generally, however. The South- 
east and the Southwest, also, got some 
respite. 

At least, a bumper winter wheat cro 

had been harvested, although railroade 
were overtaxed in moving it to ter- 
minals. Unless rains ser more of 
the spring planting than seemed likely, 
the U. S. was virtually certain of a 
billion-bushel total, if not the record- 
breaking 1,128,000,000 bu. forecast 
July 1 by the Dept. of Agriculture 
(BW—Jun.17'44,p19). 
@Com Belt Worried—Most of the 
other small grains also had matured 
and ripened before the withering 
weather set in The crop reporting 
board expected 1,183,000,000 bu. of 
oats, slightly more than last year; 301,- 
800,000 bu. of barley; and 29,000,000 
bu. of rye, both under ’43 totals. 

But the Corn Belt was caught, and it 
worried. Spring rains had delayed plant- 
ing. By July 1, it looked like 30.6 bu. 
an acre, against last year’s yield of 32.5 
bu. But the larger acreage—97,500,000 
—was expected to bring the total crop to 
2,980,000,000 bu., or 97% of last year’s 
production. 

@ Ohio Valley Hit—Then the rainless 
weeks stunted growth in the Ohio Val- 
ley. Farmers shook their heads when 


the short, uneven stalks began tassel- 
ing; it should have been at least head or 
shoulder high. Rain must come soon 
or the harvest will be pooriy filled nub- 
bins instead of long, regular ears. 
Some leaves een. in the hot sun, 
turned yellow and fired. A little corn 
was cut for silos to avoid total loss. Some 
fields were beyond help. Here and there 
a shower saved the day. For most, the 
weather would have to relent soon to 
mean much. Not expecting the killing 
frosts to hold off until late in the 
season, farmers began husbanding feed 


supplies. 
° Hay Crop Smaller—Other crops also 
suffered. Soybeans already up might 
make a fair yield, if moisture were 
plentiful. As it was, there were doubts 
that 10,850,000 of the 14,250,000 acres 
oo. could be harvested for beans. 
ore of that would just make hay. 
Fortunately, the first cutting of hay 
was a big one. Pastures soon dried up; 
second growth hay crops were short. 
Seedings of young clovers for next year 
were damaged seriously. The July 1 
prospect of a 100,000,000-ton hay crop 
grew smaller. 
@ Cattle Sold Early—Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration orders for feed 
wheat, expected to taper off as summer 
harvests came in, were bigger in Ohio 
and Kentucky. War Food Administra- 


tion announced plans to allo 
year’s supply, big though it is. 

Parched meadows and past 
the short hay crop, forced the 
ing of underweight cattle in t 
Valley. In Arkansas, reservoirs \ re 
increasing the water pumping 
for rice. Late fruit crops, like | 
see’s peaches, were hit. A fe: 
corn canning factories were 
supplies. 

e Truck Yield Cut—Truck crops, 
tomatoes, were growing slowly, wow 
yield proportionately less. R 
either end of the Cotton Belt help, 
fruiting plants, and, some added, hielpy 
the boll weevil also. 

The nation had been blessed for sg. 
eral years with superb crop weathe, 
Many wondered if their long streak g 
good luck had, at last, run out. 


WHEN LIGHTS GO ON AGAIN 


The job of reilluminating Americ, 
when questions of power conservation 
and critical materials have been ree. 
gated to memory, promises to be big 
business, according to a survey by 
Electrical World, a McGraw-Hill pubii 
cation. 

By 1948, the magazine asserts, thd 
total lighting market will reach an an 
nual figure of $1,500,000,000, as com: 
pared with $700,000,000 to $800,000, 
000 in 1939. The figures include light 
sources, energy, and equipment. They 
also include the annual outlays neces 
sary to add, from year to year, some 
$500,000,000 of modern lighting to 
streets and highways. 

Electrical World estimates that mod 
ern illumination would have saved the 
lives of 1,880 of the 37,000 persong 
killed in industrial accidents since Pear 
Harbor. 


OPA HOLDS TOBACCO LINE 


Flue-cured tobacco auctions opened 
this week, following rejection of their 
demand for a 2¢-a-lb. increase in the 
ceiling prices announced by OPA on 
July 20 (BW —Jul.29’44,p21). Economic 
Stabilization Director Fred M. Vinson 
and OPA officials held their ground 
against two attacks by the southem 
growers, warehousemen, their congress 
men, and state governors. 

The producers charged that they had 
been mistreated, but the delegation dis 
banded when told by James F. Brown- 
lee, OPA deputy administrator, that if 
had not submitted any evidence to prove 
that the announced ceilings would work 
a hardship on growers or deny them 
a reasonable profit. The ceilings on the 
1944 crop are 39¢ for untied leaf and 
434¢ for tied leaf. The 1943 ceilings 
were 38¢ and 41¢. 
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Merica, 
rvation| 


anals for South 


Waterways organization 
nes Alexander Seaway at 
w Orleans and outlet to Gulf 
the Tennessee. 


e National Rivers & Harbors Con- 
ss met in New Orleans July 26-28, 
the first time in two years, in special 
sion to review the nation’s urgent 
erways projects. 
‘his organization, composed of mem- 
; of the federal Senate and House, 
h ranking Army and Navy officers, 
4 prominent civilian leaders from 
elve divisions of the United States, 
the unofficial bird dog for Congress 
waterways problems. 
hree Major Projects—Among the 40 
terways improvements recommended 
the general body by the projects 
mittee, whose findings preceded the 
sions of the Congress by one day, 
ee received top billing. They were 
e 40-ft. deep, 600-ft. wide stip chan- 
] from New Orleans to the Gulf of 
exico; the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
nal; the Missouri basin controversy. 
gree on Seaway—There was no oppo- 
ion to the construction of the New 
leans ship channel. 
It was conceded that the present Mis- 
ippi route down to the Gulf is inade- 
ate, and cannot be economically im- 
oved; and that it must be bypassed by 
tidewater canal that will permit ships 
the deepest draft to enter the port of 
Orleans. 
Disagree on Route—The only point of 
gument was the route this channel 
ould take. Three routes were pre- 
nted to the projects committee (BW— 
g.28'43,p34). 
The most dramatically presented was 
e Alexander Seaway, which would 
llow the present course of the Intra- 
astal Canal from the Industrial Canal 
New Orleans to a point below Bay 
. Louis, where it would swing south 
d emerge in Gulf deep water just 
bove the Chandeleur Islands. The 
tal length of this canal would be ap- 
oximately 74 mi. and could be con- 
ructed for less than $25,000,000. It 
uld cut off 40 mi. in distance and 
lve hours in time from the present 
ttuous Mississippi route. 
Proponents of the Alexander Seaway 
aim that its construction would result 
a saving of 50% of the present 
bsts in bringing a ship from the Gulf 
Mexico to New Orleans, discharging 
S cargo, reloading, and returning to 
pep water on the Gulf. 
Second Route—The second plan, 
own as the Arrow to the Americas, 
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peewee a route shooting straight south 
rom Crown Point on the Intracoastal 
Canal, on the west side of the Missis- 
sippi River, to the Gulf of Mexico at 
Barataria Pass. This carial would be 42 
mi. long, and could be constructed for 
around $10,000,000. 

It would cut 73 mi. from the pres- 
ent Mississippi route, and a saving to 
shippers of $1 cargo ton would 
come from building the Arrow to the 
Americas Canal, according to Jefferson 
Parish backers. 

The third route recommended an ex- 

tension of the Arrow to the Americas 
for about twelve miles from Crown 
Point north to Westwego on _ the 
Mississippi River, connecting with pres- 
ent port facilities. 
@ Opinion Reversed—Aware that the 
advantages and disadvantages of all 
three routes demanded more careful 
study than the projects committee 
could afford at this congress, the com- 
mittee at first recommended the im- 
mediate construction of the ship chan- 
nel, but left the choice of route up to 
the U. S. Army Engineers who, as yet, 
have not committed themselves. 

However, between the first and sec- 


NEW WATERWAYS 
TO THE GULF 


_- 


TENNESSEE- 


Mississippi R. 


'ALEXANDER 
SEAWAY == ae 


New Orleans 


The Tennessee-Tombigbee canal. proj- 
ect to connect the Tennessee River 
with the Gulf of Mexico at Mobile, 
and the Alexander route to shorten 
the route of deep sea vessels to New 
Orleans, have been approved by the 
Rivers & Harbors Congress. 


ond editions of New Orleans news- 
papers, the projects committee reversed 
this recommendation and definitely ap- 
proved the Alexander Seaway, presum 
ably because of the advantages it offered 
for a Navy base. It was also claimed 
that backers of the other two routes 
had not completely marshaled their 
facts and figures. Actually, plans for 
all three routes made provision for naval 
and air bases, and detailed data on all 
routes were given Army engineers a year 
ago. 

e@ Outlet for TVA—Disgruntled parti 
sans of Arrow route claimed that there 
had been horse trading between the 
backers of the Alexander Seaway route 
and Mobile (Ala.) proponents of the 
$66,000,000 Tennessee-Tombigbee river 
improvement which would open up a 
new short route to the Gulf for all 
the goods now freighted on the im- 
proved waterways in the area opened up 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(BW—May8’43,p19). Cost estimates on 
this project were run up by unusually 
large dredging and construction require- 
ments. 

At present there actually exists a 
partially — inland water route 
from Mobile Bay, up through the Ala- 
bama River and the Tombigbee River 
to Columbus, Miss.—ending abruptly 
and maddeningly within a few dozen 
miles of the Tennessee River. 

@ Shortcut to Gulf—Almost opposite 
the last point of navigation is the Pick 
wick Dam of the TVA system. The 
supporters of the Tennessee-Tombigbee 
plan propose to cut a 39-mi. canal across 
from the headwaters of the Tombigbee 
to this Pickwick pool in the Tennessee. 

By the present Mississippi route, it is 
1,121 mi. from the junction of this pro- 
posed Tombigbee waterway with the 
Tennessee River to the Gulf at New 
Orleans by way of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi—and it is 156 mi. further from 
New Orleans to Mobile. By the ‘Tom- 
bigbee route it would be only 491 mi. 
from the Tennessee River junction to 
the Gulf at Mobile, and only 647 mi. to 
New Orleans. 

Although not contained in the proj- 
ects committee report of recommenda- 
tions, the Tennessee-Tombigbee canal 
was presented for consideration from 
the floor of the congress by Rep. John 
E. Rankin of Mississippi, author of the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee inland waterway 
bill, who also supported the New Or- 
leans seaway. 

e Now Up to the Army—Approval of 
a project by the congress is, of course, 
no guarantee that the Congress of the 
United States will follow suit. For one 
thing, recommendations of the Army 
Corps of Engineers can vitally affect the 
fate of a project. Proponents of the 
various New Orleans waterways await 
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the engineers’ report on these projects 
with considerable interest. The Army, 
after its careful study, may yet give the 
nod to the Arrow route instead of the 
Alexander Seaway. 
@ Missouri Issue—One other contro- 
versy that marked the congress re- 
volved around the Missouri Valley. At 
issue is the question whether in a pro- 
ject involving several diverse uses of 
water such as flood control, irrigation, 
and navigation, the water should be 
pooled and used under a general plan, 
or whether a priority should be given 
for the use of water for one of the pur- 
»ses ahead of the others (BW— 
jun.24°44,p42). In the course of con- 
sidering this knotty problem, which is 
now before the House and Senate, 
the congress voted to oppose the 
O’Mahoney and Milliken amendments 
to the pending rivers and harbors and 
flood control bills—amendments which 
would give state governors a veto power 
over the U. S. Congress as far as water 
projects in their states were concerned. 
@Ask ICC Shakeup—Two special 
recommendations of the Rivers & Har- 
bors Congress urged reorganization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
to insure more sympathetic considera- 
tion of waterway problems, and the 
enactment of legislation defining a na- 
tional policy for the creation of a true 
maka inland waterways transporta- 
tion. 


Whisky Again 


Retail stocks reappear 
even before August furlough 
production started. Lack of corn, 
water shortage worry distillers. 


Last Monday at midnight U. S. distil- 
leries began producing whisky, gin, and 
neutral spirits for the first time since 
midnight Wednesday, Oct. 7, 1942— 
nearly 22 months ago—thanks to the 
White House decision (BW—Jun.24'44, 
p17) that distillers should produce bev- 
erages during the entire month of Aug- 
ust instead of industrial alcohol for syn- 
thetic rubber, smokeless powder, and 
lend-lease. 

@ Stocks Reappear—One of the avowed 
purposes of the August “furlough”— 
elimination of the whisky shortage— 
was achieved at consumer levels even 
before any whisky was produced. Fol- 
lowing announcement of the furlough 
on June 20, well-known brands of whis- 
kies and gins almost miraculously re- 
appeared m many liquor stores, not only 
in single bottle displays but in case 
lots—which customers were actually in- 
vited to buy. 


GOODWILL LAUNDRY 


Londoners blasted out of their homes 
by robot bombs get free laundry serv- 
ice at a mobile unit operated and 
staffed by England’s Lever Bros.—a 


service destined to pay dividend 
when the war is over. The soap con 
cern, famous for its conservative but 
steady promotional flow, operates the 
unit under the direction of the Min 
istry of Health Homeless Service. 


Whisky “sales” were advertised; and 

in the normally jittery metropolitan 
New York market, there was even talk 
of price wars. (Small dealers, fearful 
that the big department stores might 
cut prices, were reassured by major 
distillers that prices would be main- 
tained under the fair trade act. The 
minimum resale prices established under 
these acts also happen to be the OPA 
ceiling prices.) 
@ Some Price Cuts—Items made from 
cane spirits—gins, rum, and some 
blended whiskies—were already being 
offered at reductions of as much as 
$1.00 per bottle. 

With few exceptions, distillers did 
not appreciably increase their distribu- 
tion in anticipation of new produc- 
tion. Some distillers with large stocks 
of cane spirits did unload, as did at 
least one major gin producer with ‘large 
stocks of prewar gin. 

Most distillers, either because of the 

short notice or actual shortage of 
stocks, were unable to put out much 
more whisky before Aug. 1. 
@ Tough on Black Market—The sudden 
plethora of good whisky was largely 
attributable to other causes. First, the 
bare announcement that legal whisky 
production would be resumed for a 
month was enough to smash the liquor 
black market. 

Second, legitimate dealers, assured 
of replacements, finally put their gen- 
crally rather substantial reserve stocks 
on sale. 

Third, public buying has been slack- 


ening off from the frantic peak of lat 
winter’s shortage scare days. Many con- 
sumers overbought then, when they 
could, and kept on buying at every 
opportunity. But when the $3-a-gal 
federal tax increase raised liquor prices 
sharply in the spring, consumers gen- 
erally took stock—and stopped buying. 
e@ Drinking Their Inventories—Whea 
the furlough was announced, a lot more 
buyers—including some of the big hotels 
—decided to drink down their invento 
ries. Some retailers think it may takea 
price war to start them buying again. 
Distillers are being especially cagey 
about their plans for August and after. 
The WPB-announced goal for August 
is 50,000,000 proof gal. of beverage 
spirits, of which between 35,000,000 
gal. and 40,000,000 gal. are to be pw 
duced by the 125-odd regular whisky 
distillers working full time on potables, 
and the rest by some 15 industrial 
alcohol producers authorized to divert 
or have produced for them up to 50% 
of their August production, principally 
for rectifiers. 
@ Water Is Short—In their best month 
—on industrial alcohol—the whisky dis 
tillers produced about 42,000,000 proof 
gal., but this August is expected to be 
one of the industry’s worst months 
since the war—because of widespread 
water shortages due to the abnomnnal 
summer drought. Some country distillers 
may not be able to run at all. 
Distillers’ biggest complaint, how- 
ever, is that they will not be allowed to 
use corn in August, thus cannot produce 
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invest IN INVASION— 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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orcing Europes Fortress 


More than men and machines are meeting the ultimate test on 


re Europe’s battlefields. Allied strength, determination and wisdom 

ie are on trial. Bitter action is now testing the adequacy of months 

ail of patient planning: 

ws Planning that produced planes, ships, shells, tanks, guns and 

igust other weapons of war... Planning that trained and equipped 

erage millions of men in all branches of the service .. . Planning that 

).000 gathered men, munitions, supplies and food from all over the 

pio nation and transported them to the scenes of action... Planning 

hisky that maintains communication lines for supply and reinforce- 

bles, ment of troops .. . Planning strategy—time and points of attack, 

shail NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS—yYears of experience necessary troops, equipment, reserves, supplies, hospital facilities 

— in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- and personnel. 

teins roughs to render an extremely important service 

5U"> Hi = to the mation by producing and delivering the Planning on such a staggering scale involved countless hours of 

pally famous Nordea bombsight—one of the most toil, mountains of paper work and literally billions of figures. 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. P A - ° 
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“5-11 on the Wilhelmstrasse” 


Down goes another incendiary bomb to destroy by fire what may 
have escaped demolition by high explosives. 


Yes, the fire fighters are really busy down there. And that brings 
us back here to the Rocky Mountain Arsenal in Denver where so 
many incendiary bombs are made. 

In production, incendiary bomb fuel is highly viscous . . . so 
“gooey” that the motors driving the R & M Moyno Pumps that 
handled it originally at the arsenal had only a 240-rpm top speed. 


Then, it was found that Moyno Pumps could handle this sticky 
material so easily that an increase to 600 rpm in motor speed fol- 


lowed. Thus, the output of fuel through each pump was increased 


from 40 gallons per minute to 75! 


Are you up against a pumping “sticker” involving materials that 
refuse to be pushed? Let us do our best to help. Outline your problem 
or ask for our 8-page descriptive folder No. 1833, today. 


We'll be glad to help, too, on problems of electric motor applica- 
tion, materials handling, ventilating, or converting machines to direct 
drive. Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: 
Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


(&) ROBBINS« MYERS, Inc\ 


FOUNOED 


MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES: FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 


any bourbon whisky. Yields fr 
are substantially higher than f 
or wheat, the permitted grain 

Some distillers still hope t 
ban on corn will be lifted be 
end of the month. 

@ Rye and Wheat—But for the 
distillers are reduced to rye an 
whisky, which normally represe:ts 
than 30% of total production, a 
tral spirits and gin which can | 
from any grains. Since the in 
greatest need since the stop; 
production has been for neutral 
to stretch out—and conserve—d\ 
stocks of prewar whiskies, the | 
August production will probal|\ 
neutral spirits. 

All of the industrial alcohol ind 
production will be neutral spirit 
federal law, and the whisky distillerig 
must produce neutral spirits on Sunday 
and Wednesdays, at least if they ar 
to take advantage of wartime regulations 
allowing seven-day week operations. 

e@ Emphasis on Blends—A considerabk 
volume of whisky will, however, be pw. 
duced in August, at least to the extent 
that distillers can secure new charted 
oak barrels, and to the extent that they 
can utilize rye and wheat whiskies later, 
but neutral spirits will predominate. 
e@ Inventory Worries—The industry's 
normal annual requirements for neutral 
spirits are in the neighborhood of 35; 
000,000 proof gal., and August produc. 
tion should take care of the industn 
for several months. 

With their neutral spirits problem 
thus solved, the gistillers are now worn: 
ing about their whisky inventories; and 
the next chance they get, assuming that 
corn and barrels are then available. they 
will almost surely go all out on whisky 
Normally the industry produces about 
100,000,000 proof gal. a year to main. 
tain its inventory, but for nearly tw 
years there has been no whisky output 
e The Prospects—WPB is currently ni 
too optimistic about future furlough: 
August alcohol requirements for sy 
thetic rubber and smokeless powder 
must be met out of the stockpile, and 
WPB’s present attitude is that the 
stockpile must be replenished befor 
any more furloughs can be granted. 

The agency admits that the alcohol 
situation conceivably may be relativeh 
easy henceforward, but this depends 
upon the rate at which butylenes—which h 
must be replaced by alcohol—are 4 
verted from the rubber program to the 
100-octane program, and on the rate at 
which Buna-S is processed into tires. 
@ Industry’s Hopes—The least optimistic 
in the industry are nevertheless expect: 
ing another furlough no later than the 
first quarter of 1945, and the most opti- 
mistic hope to obtain at least 50% of 


| their production from now on. 
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ms. cancer. Many more are being cured now than ever before. | his 
lerable is the result of greatly increased knowledge and skill among 
>e Pio doctors . . . of better facilities for diagnosis and treatment . 
extent of greater public realization that successful treatment depends 
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944 Send for Metropolitan’s free booklet, “A Message of Hope About Cancer.” 


Shift Your Business 
into Higher Gear 


with 
EXECUTONE 


“INTER-COM” SYSTEM 


Work flows with greater smoothness— 
greater speed—the moment you install 
EXECUTONE. A mere press of a button 
gives you immediate voice-to-voice con- 
tact with any member of your organiza- 
tion. Reports are made—questions asked 
and answered— without a man leavin 
his desk, without a moment oneal 
EXECUTONE relieves your switchboard 
of “inside” traffic...saves you time, 
money and manpower. 

The ‘‘inter-com’‘system selected by the 

U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 

Write for FREE booklet *'E-11” 


VE recutonHe 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 


Back the Attack—-Buy More War Bonds! 


GET OUT! 7a WN 


STAY OUT! 


B-B JEEBIES 
(BITE and BURN) 


It takes Country Doctor’s extraordinary blending 
experience, skilful selection of the finest tobaccos 
and a perfect moistening agent—all these three to- 
gether—to get rid of bite and burn and to create such 
unbelievable, harmonious, satisfying effects—in puff 
after puff... Try Country Doctor Pipe Mixture! 


You'll like it, 


Doctor 


XT re 


Coun 
Vipe 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 
If your dealer doesn't have it—write Phili 
Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Trail Is Blazed 


Termination of Harvester’s 
tank contract took 16 months, but 
it charted a course and wasn’t 
too costly to the government. 


Termination of 60 to 75 billion dol- 

lars of war contracts won’t mean a drain 
on the public treasury in anything like 
that amount. This statement, widely 
publicized by keen students of the war 
effort, is borne out in the final settle- 
ment of International Harvester’s $217,- 
000,000 tank contract for the relatively 
paltry sum of $25,300,000. 
@ Tedious Job—But settlement of ter- 
minated war contracts isn’t just a matter 
of cold figures. It took 16 months of 
tedious, painstaking work by hundreds 
of people to settle this Harvester con- 
tract—people connected with the com- 
pany, its subcontractors, and with Army 
Oidnance (BW —Apr.22’44,p19). 

There were negotiations with 438 
subcontractors in the “first layer” who 
were supplying Harvester with sub- 
assemblies; additional subcontracts run- 
ning to more hundreds had to be set- 
tled below this first level. 

@ Pioneering—This termination settle- 
ment, of course, was a trail blazer, and 


took an undue length of time bec | \s¢ 
all concerned were inexperienced. S. :¢ 
six months were consumed, for exam, 5|¢. 
simply in developing procedures nd 
methods of settlement. Experience \, 
gained which Ordnance and the © \.n- 
panies involved are sure will stanc ql 
war industry in good stead when 
big cutbacks come. 

Col. John Slezak, in charge for | 
nance in this first big settlement, (c. 
clares that ‘‘a similar termination cv }d 
be completed in from. four to ix 
months” now that lessons have bccn 
learned and an organization trained 
e Another Contract—The Harvester 
tank contract, on which work was pyo- 
ceeding at Bettencorf, Iowa, was c.n- 
celed before the full production site 
was achieved. Notice of termination 
came on Mar. 17, 1943. 

Premature cancellation meant huge 

accumulation of raw materials and work 
in-process. However, Harvester received 
another contract for a vitally needed 
artillery prime mover, and much of the 
inventory was successfully converted 
for use in this job. 
@ Back to Tanks—The Bettendorf plant 
now employs 1,400 and, in addition to 
turning out the artillery prime movers, 
is going back into tank production. It 
will supply M-4 tanks of the type that 
has been spearheading the Normandy 
drive. 


CAUSE UNKOWN 


Last Saturday’s collapse of the two- 
year-old 670-ft. span across the Missis- 
sippi at Chester, IIl., is reminiscent of 
the spectacular disintegration of the 
Tacoma (Wash.) bridge four years 
ago. What struck the $1,385,000 Mis- 
sissippi structure—lightning or a treak 
tornado—remains unknown, but the 
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main spans were lifted so cleanly that 
the supporting piers were undamaged 
(above)—a phenomenon that might 
dictate a radical change in bridge engi- 
neering. And with barge traffic pro- 
ceeding at a snail’s pace past the 
wreckage, there are indications that 
the Army may take on the job of 
clearing the channel to speed the 
movement of war goods. 
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overage, too, 


has a new 
concept 


Just as the arcs and great circles of 
air travel alter those conceptions of 
geography formed from the flat pic- 
tures of our school-day books, NBC 
is supplying a brand-new standard 
of news coverage. 

Wide as the world, the NBC news 
facilities are providing the American 
public with news still in the making 
... authoritative comment... that 
dwarfs the most extensive efforts of 
other days. 

With staffs multiplied many times 
over and spearheaded by H. V. Kal- 
tenborn, Lowell Thomas, Robert 
St. John, Morgan Beatty, Richard 
Harkness, John W. Vandercook and 
a host of others . . . with report- 
ers strategically located in all im- 
portant news areas... with re- 
ports compiled from the stories of 
the three great news services, AP, 
UP, INS... NBC is able to furnish 
the American public its news with 
almost unbelievable speed, accuracy 
and detail. 
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Today, NBC on-the-spot broad- 
casts from all over the globe . . . ex- 
pert opinion, informed comment... 
result in the average American citi- 
zen’s being better and more quickly 
informed of current events .. . more 
accurately posted on the news... 
than ever before. 

And that’s just the beginning. To 
all this add NBC television . . . the 
thrill of actually seeing news such 
as the invasion and the Republican 
and Democratic Conventions, films 
of which were recently televised by 
NBC. Plans now being made will 
eventually enable millions to enjoy 
NBC television . . . watch hundreds 
of events as they become headline 
news ... eyewitness more and more 
important events of the day as they 
happen. 

Look to NBC to lead in all new 
branches of broadcasting by the 
same wide margin that now makes 
it “The Network Most People Lis- 
ten to Most.” 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


& Service of Radice 
Corporation of America 


Mfg- 
ur. American 
“eae Main St.. v.S.A- | 


In relays, as in everything else, 
the buyer gets what he pays 
for. You can buy cheaper relays 
than those “custom-built” by 
Clare. In some cases they will 
serve your purpose, too. 


If you want a relay where chat- 
ter isn’t important, where 
smooth working bearings 
don’t matter, where long life 
and efficient operation isn’t 
necessary, where small, com- 
pact construction doesn’t mean 
anything...then you don’t 
really need a Clare Relay. 


But if your application calls for 
a relay with definite times for 
operation and release, high 
speed keying without constant 
chatter, marginal operation in- 
cluding close pick-up and 
drop-out values, transfer and 
switching of high frequency 
currents . .. these and many 
other relay problems are spe- 
cifically met by the Clare meth- 
od of “custom-building.” 


Custom-Built” Multiple Contact Rel 


Sure, you can buy cheaper relays 
than CLARE “CUSTOM -BUILT”’ 


By combining one or more 
special Clare features with 
standard manufacture of other 
parts, Clare economically pro- 
vides a relay most exactly suited 
to specific needs. 


In the design of new products 
for new applications your 
plans may demand more com- 
pact construction ... more effi- 
cient operation... greater 
vibration resistance...new 
and different electrical charac- 
teristics. 


Flexibility of Clare designs 
makes it unnecessary for your 
engineers to be hampered by 
the limitations of ordinary re- 
lays. It will pay them to be 
fully aware of the versatility of 
Clare “Custom-Built” Multiple 
Contact Relays. Send for the 
Clare catalog and data book 
today. Address C. P. Clare & 
Co., 4719 Sunnyside Avenue, 
Chicago 30, Illinois. Sales en- 
gineers in all principal cities. 
Cable address: CLARELAY. 


ays for Electric al, Electronic a nd Industrial Use 


RELAYS 


OPA Rebuffed §.. 


Washington, D. C. util oe 


commission refuses to let primis 
agency intervene in transit fg 
proceeding in capital. 


An attempt by Fred M. Vinson, § 
nomic Stabilization Director, a: 
to initiate an immediate red) <tioy 
transit rates in Washington, D.C, 
been repulsed by the District of Co} 
bia Public Utilities Commissicy 

The P.U.C. has under way a gen. 
investigation into the Capital Ira 
Co’s. valuation and rate structure ; 
last week rejected the OPA’s petit 
to intervene, in support of a reduct 
in rates, on the ground that there 
been no request for any increas ; 
rates and that none is contemplate: 
@ Blocked by Law—The COM Mission 
action rubs OPA’s nose into a provis 
of the Stabilization Act of Octo 
1942, which requires only that utilit 
seeking rate increases file 30 days a 
tice of their intention, and consent 
intervention by the federal governme 

OPA’s string of defeats in legal si 
mishes in utility rate matters may, ho 
ever, be partly compensated for } 
victory in the fall in a case involv 
the price agency’s conviction that u 
ity rates should reflect wartime cond 
tions and considerations arising out 
the stabilization program. 
@ Kentucky Test—The Kentucky § 
preme Court will hear arguments ne 
month on an appeal from a lower cou 
order affirming the Kentucky Utili 
Commission’s refusal to raise an abnor 
mally low rate of return for a westen 
Kentucky natural gas company. 

The company sought a rate increas 
because its rate of return had dropp 
to less than 1.5%, well below the gen 
erally accepted rate for natural gas con 
panies of 6.5%. OPA intervened, argu 
ing that while the rate would be wr 
in peacetime, it should not be increas 
during the war unless the compan 
could show financial hardship. The stat 
commission agreed and was supported 
on appeal, with the state Supreme Cou! 
the next step. 
e Basis of Optimism—If the case goe 
to the U. S. Supreme Court, some OP. 
lawyers look for a final victory, basing 
this expectation on the long line @ 
high court decisions upholding the pn 
ciple of administrative finality. 

Their optimism springs from recenl 
decisions in the Hope Natural Gas cas 
where the court held that any soun 
method of valuation for rate purpos 
is proper, provided the commission 4 
plies it fairly and allows the compati 
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just return, the Washington (D. C.) 
as Light case (BW—Apr.1'44,p16), in 
hich the court held that local com- 
missions can determine finally the scope 
pf proceedings before them so long as 
fair hearing is given, and the Hudson- 
{anhattan case, which followed the 
as Light case. But the principle of 
dministrative finality works against the 
DPA when the shoe is on the other 


oot. 


Priming the Pump 


Makers of electric water 
supply systems fix their goal for | 
he first year of peace, and it's | 

ell beyond prewar peaks. 


Manufacturers of electric water sys- 
ems had barely managed to complete 
eir 1943-44 quota of 250,000 units 
by the fiscal year end, June 30, when 
VPB gave them a 20% larger quota 
or 1944-45. A unit includes pump, 
motor, switch, and tank for a farm water 
stem, and is sold only on a certificate 
pf necessity from the local county war 
ationing board. Despite a current back- 
og of between 100,000 and 150,000 
uch rationed orders, the industry is 
ooking ahead to postwar production. 
First Peacetime Goal—Recently the 
ational Assn. of Domestic & Farm 
Pumping Equipment & Allied Prod- 
cts Manufacturers announced a goal 
pf 500,000 electric water systems in the 
first year after victory. This total repre- 
nts a 30% to 50% increase for each 
manufacturer over his 1941 production, 
peak year in which the industry pro- 
tuced 347,055 units. 
Only 17% of the country’s nearly 
7,000,000 farm homes have runnin 
ater. So the industry has a wide field 
or the educational campaign it is start- 
ing to create a definite and long-sus- 
ined demand for its products. 
For Fire Protection—The industry 
has long stressed to farmers the value 
bf pipelines as fire protection and as a 
ource of clean water for livestock. 
ows will drink ten times in 24 hours 
d 100 hens will drink about seven 
pallons daily—more water than most 
farmers can tote with buckets. 
Although sales of electric water sys- 
s increased 435% from 1932 to 
1940. it took wartime demands for 
ood, and an acute manpower shortage, 
0 make farmers cry ie labor-saving 
Equipment of this kind. Now the de- 
mand far exceeds the supply. 
Accent on Jets—Major item in the 
arm pump industry’s postwar develop- 
ment is the jet jump introduced just 
before the war (price, $100-$150, ex- 


How twins are delivered 


Safely every litne 


The package does the trick. But let’s go back to the beginning . 


N 


motors. An especially protective package was needed because these motors 


back to the manufacturer whose problem was packaging smal! 


operate a very vital part of a bomber and were so urgently needed that 
delivery in perfect condition was an absolute “must”—there was no time 
to make replacements or to send damaged motors back for repairs. 


At the time H & D Package Engineers were called to assist in working out 
a new package design, single unit motor shipments were being made in both 
heavy and light packages and damage was occurring with disturbing fre- 
quency. H & D technicians designed a new twin-pack corrugated shipping 
box. Result? Better all ’round 
packaging —two motors are 
packed with less labor than one 
... only one box to set up, pack, 


Tells HOW to SHIP 
More Economically in 


seal and stencil... cost per motor Corrugated Boxes 


greatly reduced . . . handling ex- 
pense reduced 50% . . . customer 
acceptance and good-will im- 


There's a best way to do 
everything. In the H & D 
Little Packaging Library 
Booklet, “‘How to SHIP 
More Economically in 
Corrugated Boxes" prac- 
tical suggestions are of- 
fered that will help elim- 
inate wasted time and 


proved ..,. and no complaints. 


This is only one of the many 
case histories that speak for H & 
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D’s packaging knowledge. You, 
too, can have the same expert 
advice on your packaging prob- 
lems—the same rugged, reliable 
corrugated shipping boxes to 
protect and promote your prod- 
ucts. Now is the time to consult 
H & D on your postwar prob- 
lems. Write today. 


materials, from receipt of boxes in your 
warehouse to delivery of their contents. 
For your copy write The Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Company, Executive Offices, 4461 
Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES in Baltimore ® Boston ® Buffalo 
Chicago @ Cleveland @ Detroit © Gloucester, 
N. J. @ Hoboken @ Kansas City ® Lenoir, 
N. C. @ Montreal @ Richmond @ St. Louis 
Sandusky, Ohio ® Toronto 


GENTLEMEN PREFER WAR BONDS 


For postwar pachaging..belter sec 6 
HINDE & DAUCH 


AUTHORITY ON PACKAGING . « « CORRUGATED SHIPPING BOXES 


clusive of installation and pipelines). 
Developed in the western states along 
lines used in oil well pumps, the jet 
pump operates on a different principle 
from the conventional reciprocating 
pump for shallow and deep well instal- 
ations. 

Advantages of the new model are 
that it has only one moving part, is 
almost noiseless in its operation, and 
doesn’t have to be installed over the 
well. The latter feature —_ to farm- 
ers who like to place their pumps in 
their basements, where oiling and re- 
pairing is easier than in an outdoor pit. 


POINTS FOR COYOTES 


Coyotes look lean, but carry a lot of 
grease on their carcasses. Director Ever- 
ett Mercer of the U. S. Fish & Wild- 
life Service in Arizona circularized 
predatory animal hunters, advising them 
to render coyotes and to turn in the 
grease for manufacturing munitions. 

In two months two Yuma County 
trappers alone took 110 coyotes, ren- 
dered all. The largest yielded 6 Ib. 13 
oz. of fat. 

Coyote grease rates brown ration 
points at the butcher’s, as well as cents 
per pound. 


FUEL 
Oil Threat Rises 


PAW sees a shortage of 
civilian fuel in military seizure 
of transport facilities earmarked 
for domestic uses. 


Unless military demands are reduced 
in the next 90 days, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War predicts that a 
painful shortage of fuel oil will occur 
on the East Coast, and may extend to 
some midwestern and West Coast areas. 
@ Grain of Salt?—There is no novelty 
in such a gloomy forecast. Conse- 
quently it’s apt to be taken with a 
grain of salt. Skeptics point to the im- 
proved outlook for coal (BW —Jul.22’44, 
p28) as indicating that government 
officials tend tc emphasize the dark side 
of fuel supply outlook. 

On the surface there are two other 
circumstances indicating that the wolf 
is farther away than advertised. Fuel 
oil stocks have shown a recent improve- 


FOR DESOLATE PLACES 


Developed for outposts on desert is- 
lands or coral atolls, a military “soilless 
garden” is demonstrated to British 
soldiers by Benn Budd, executive sec- 
retary of the Society of Chemical 
Horticulturists at its New York ex- 
hibit. Designed solely for hydroponic 
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gardening, the kit consists of a treated 
canvas bucket and planting “basin” 
(above), seeds, and chemicals neces- 
sary for plant growth. Mixed with 
fresh water, the chemicals are poured 
into the sand-filled basin, then drained 
out through a cloth tube into the 
bucket sunk in the ground. The oper- 
ation is repeated once or twice a day. 


ment (distillate, or home heat ne , 
9,829,000 bbl. July 1, 10,465, 

July 15), and crude oil produc 
August is expected to set a n 
record at approximately 4,950, 
daily. 

@ Transport Is Short—But this t: 
wolf may be a real wolf, for ; 

The evidence has been partiall; 

but is simple. Army and Navy uppl 
authorities have laid hands on 4 sy} 
stantial amount of transportation fac; 
ities which PAW had been count ng o 
for civilian movement of oil products 

This applies to the Little Big Inch. 
products pipeline, which wasn’t in ope 
ation this time last year, and to railrog 
tank cars. 

PAW claims it had solved the tran, 
portation problem for civilians and th 
military on the basis of military & 
mands at 1943 levels, but the militay 
thirst for oil products has become mox 
insistent as combat has intensified. 
@ Army Wants More Cars—Some 5,(\ 
railroad tank cars that formerly carried 
civilian oil products from refineries ty 
the East Coast have been requested fo 
military supply. Other tank. cars hav 
been diverted to carry crude oil from 
the Gulf to midwestern refineries. The 
Office of Defense Transportation hy 
authorized construction of 1,000 new 
pressure-type rail tank cars, PAW 
points out, not for civilian supply but 
“in anticipation of greater military 
quirements.” 

If the war in Europe should end sué- 

cenly, some officials say, western states 
might find their oil supplies reduced a: 
most immediately by an all-out effort in 
the Pacific. 
@ Navy Requirements Steep—Guam, fo: 
example, is 6,250 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. San Francisco to Tokyo is 5,29 
miles by the Great Circle route. This 
helps to explain why Navy fuel oil pre- 
sents a staggering supply problem. 

It is Navy fuel, the government 

officials say, which more than any 
other factor is bearing down on civilian 
fuel oil supply. PAW officials also en- 
phasize that such demand is cumulative 
Every time a new ship is launched, and 
every time the scene of combat is ex 
tended farther from the principal source 
of our oil supply, the U. S. Gulf Coatt, 
the demand for fuel oil steps up. 
@ Distance Increases Thirst—Planc;, 
tanks, trucks, jeeps, and Army tractors, 
as they move farther and farther away 
from home base and into more and 
more intensive operations, show a pa- 
allel and cumulative thirst for gasoline 
and lubricating oils. 

Although production of war equip 
ment may continue to experience cut 
backs as war production becomes mor 
and more a problem of replacement, 
PAW reasons that military demands for 
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«+. some jobs you can do easier, 


and better . . . with Ylase 


HANDLING OF FOODS, CHEMICALS or PHARMACEUTICALS 


Where absolute cleanliness is essential, provide 
working surfaces of glass. Glass doesn’t absorb 
liquids or odors—is unaffected by ordinary clean- 
ing or disinfecting compounds. It cleans to a 
sparkling finish with a minimum of time and effort. 


TRACING, VIEWING AND COLOR MATCHING 
Table tops of sandblasted glass, with lamps under- 


neath, provide an excellent means of viewing 
transparent materials, making tracings, and color 
matching. The smoothness and hardness of the 
glass surface make it ideal for precision work. 


: 
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VISIBILITY OF BIN OR HOPPER CONTENTS 


Here’s a time-saver. With a glass window in a bin 
or hopper, a machine operator can ask for a refill 
before he runs out of material. If hard or heavy 
materials are being used, make the viewing win- 
dows of L-O:F Tuf-flex, the tempered plate glass. 


Transparency, hardness, smoothness, chemical sta- 
bility, dimensional stability—these are only a few 


of the beneficial characteristics of glass for which 


industry is finding new uses. Remember that glass 
is a versatile material—it can be flat or curved . . . 
transparent, translucent or opaque. 

Perhaps glass can help solve your production 
problems . . . make work in your plant easier, 
quicker, better. We’d welcome the opportunity to 
discuss with you any uses of glass that may seem 
feasible. Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Company, 5584 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


ed een eco 


LIBBEY: OWENS - FORD 
a Gneat ame in GLASS 


oil products may continue to i 
right up to final victory. 

e@ Danger Point—However, an ca 

tory in Europe might give th 
Coast oil suppliers at least ten 

use of some of the transportation fac;); 
ties now devoted to mnifitary sul 

that area, and thus make pos 
year-end inventory of 14,000,000 
home heating oil. Unless inve: 
reaches this peak, PAW assert 
East Coast will find its working 

by the end of the winter, below 
level. If East Coast stocks fall b 
5,000,000 bbl., PAW figures the fud 
oil shortage will be acute enough ty 
cause a great public outcry. 


Lev F418 TRADEMARK 


BETTER 
SAFETY IN 
PLANT AND FIELD 


ective equipment 
ifies complete 
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RESPIRATORS 


M.S.A. Clear-Vue Dus:foe and M.S.A. “Comfo” Respirators provide 
U.S. Bureau of Mines-approved protection against all harmful dusts, 
other models for metal fumes, paint spray, light gases and vapors. Light- 
weight, compact, easy to wear. 


GAS MASKS 


M.S.A. “All-Service” Mask for all poisonous industrial gases, smokes, 
fumes; Industrial Gas Masks for individual gaseous hazards, including 
ammonia, chlorine, etc. All-Vision facepiece. 


GAS INSTRUMENTS 


Accurate, dependable detection and indication of toxic and flammable 
gases: carbon monoxide, hydrogen sulphide, methane, benzol, mercury 
vapor, etc. Portable and wall-mounted models. 


PROTECTIVE HATS 


M.S.A. Skullgard Hat and Cap models protect heads against bumps, 
blows, falling objects. 8 different styles—one-piece molded of highly 
impact-resistant laminated bakelite. 


ABRASIVE MASKS 
Protection against heavy concentrations of dust in shot and sand- 


blasting rooms; supplied-air type, with “bump-proof” control valve 
and quick-release connection; comfortable hood. 


FIRST AID EQUIPMENT 


Dust and weatherproof First Aid Kits containing complete assort- 
ments of unit-packaged treatments; Foille Burn Kits, Fire Blankets, 
Stretchers, Hospital Supplies. 


Write for 134-page Catalog 5-B! 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


No Coal Report 


U.S. commission studying 
British mining is dismayed at the 
lack of production efficiency. lt 
findings may be kept secret. 


The commission of coal experts which 
recently toured Great Britain to dis 
cover means of increasing production 
there, thus saving transatlantic shipping 
space, has not made public any report 
and, from the nature of comments by it 
members, may never do so. That is not 
because they did not find room for im 
provement in British methods. 

The commission apparently is op 
posed to shipping more mining machin. 
ery to Great Britain until the British 
get maximum results from their pres 
ent equipment, and it is convinced that 
any additional machinery would tum 
out more coal if kept in this country. 
@ Visitors Astounded—United States 
operators, who have often been crit: 
cized for not mechanizing more of ou 
own workings, were reported to be di: 
mayed by some British mining pri 
tices. The industry there would be an 
industrial engineer's heaven, according 
to some comments, although it is recog 
nized that the necessities of postwar 
competitive positions might mitigate 
against any extensive changes. 

A move is on foot, however, to bring 
a number of British operating supemn- 
tendents to this country and show them 
how some of our better mechanized 
mines are operated. 

e Efficiency Lacking—Failure of | the 
English to push coal production up to 
desirable levels, aside from the obvious 
manpower problem, stems from various 
causes, according to comments by com- 
mission members. For one thing, 
mechanical efficiency is lacking in many 
particulars. Dump cars were seen which 
were so clumsily designed that they 
dumped one-third of the load, while the 
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afore you can say 


ost before you can wink an eye, this 
midable tool punches out 388 exactly 
ced rivet holes at a single stroke of a 
nt hydraulic press. 


n the Boeing plant at Seattle they 
¢ nicknamed it the “porcupine,” and 
s one of the reasons why in building 
ing Fortresses Boeing has broken all 
sting records for the production of 
mpleted four-engine bombers. In five 
tning-fast operations its 388 “quills” 
superhard tool steel punch the 976 
es that are needed to rivet together 
the parts of a Fortress bomb-bay cat- 
lk—and they do the job thirty times 
icker than the previous method of 
tric drilling. 


“Porcupine!” 


To assure the absolute alignment of 
holes, the position of each punch is held 
to an accuracy of 5/10,000 of an inch! 
Naturally, the porcupine die was a com- 
plex and expensive tool to build. Noth- 
ing like it had ever been made before. 
But it is rapidly paying for itself in 
time savings and increased production. 
It is one of more than a quarter-million 
special tools developed by Boeing since 
the national emergency was declared. 

There are thousands of engineers in 
the Boeing plants. Many of them devote 
their skills to the design of better air- 
craft, in such varied fields as aerodynam- 
ics and structural, electrical, hydraulic 
and metallurgical engineering. 


Buy War Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


Equally qualified are Boeing Tooling 
Engineers. Whether developing entirely 
new tools or building a machine to turn 
out parts at greater speed, they go at it 
with the idea that it must be a better 
job than has ever been done before. 


The ingenuity of such men — their 
skill in finding ways to do things better, 
faster — has helped to make possible the 
steady pounding of Axis strongholds by 
courageous American Fortress crews. 


When the war ends, Boeing's engineer- 
ing and manufacturing resources will 
again be applied to peacetime products. 
You can have full confidence in any 
such product . . . if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it’s bound to be good. 


WGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER © TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE | Ni. 


.- and let us help you! 


Regardless of what you will manu- 
facture POST-PEACE—the chances 
are 99 to | that dust control will pre- 
sent a problem you'll be faced with 
solving. That is why we are suggesting 
NOW that you let us plan with you 
on your future needs for either atmos- 
pheric or process dust control. 

This offer to study your problems 
and make recommendations, without 
cost to you, is a service which will 
facilitate your and our post-peace op- 
erations, and obtain the quickest pos- 
sible delivery of equipment when pri- 
orities are lifted. 

Our engineering department is 
ready to help you now and can blue- 
print your dust control system for 
order when it is needed. 

Write for helpful booklet “AAF in 
Industry". 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER CO., INC. 


387 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky 
In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. . 


ate HEES 


ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL 


rest had to be shoveled free. Several 
men were required to shovel coal 
through gratings which should move 
all the coal automatically. 

@ No Pressure—It was obvious to U. S. 
observers that output could be speeded 
up considerably by many simple 
changes. The visitors got the impression 
that the pressure has not been applied 
to make these changes because indus- 
try is held responsible in Great Brit- 
ain for its technologically employed. 

Whatever the reason, good operating 
practice, by U. S. standards at least, is 
not widespread, and as a result, mem- 
bers said, coal production per man- 
hour in Great Britain now is somewhat 
lower than it was in 1938 and rests 
at the same level achieved in 1887. 

The American observers were sur- 
prised, from the labor relations angle, 
by the small degree of union control 
over their own people. Wage scales 
are not uniform, and contract mining 
is more widespread than in the U. S. 
© Quota System Blamed—Some mine 
operators and union leaders plainly in- 
dicated, it is reported, they had never 
been convinced of the necessity for 
vastly increased output. 

Difficulty has been experienced in 

shaking oft the effects of the quota 
allocation system on which Britain’s 
mines operated during the thirties, 
when markets fell short of capacity. The 
fall of France also complicated the situ- 
ation. Much Welsh coal normally went 
across the Channel. Consequent disrup- 
tion of markets, shipping routes and 
rates, prices and demand caused the 
confusion which is to be expected when 
long-standing distributive channels are 
blocked. 
e Shipping Troubles—British equip- 
ment includes a certain amount of 
strip mining machinery, and more is 
on order, as this is a means of boosting 
production quickly (BW-—Jul.29°44, 
p36). There is wry comment over the 
way a shipment of strip mining equip- 
ment to the British was handled. 

Equipment was disassembled and 

shipped on various vessels of a convoy, 
with the result that parts of a machine 
landed in various ports. Reportedly it 
took six weeks to assemble some of the 
equipment. 
@ Sought More Freedom—So strong are 
the American commission’s impressions 
that it is reported to have refused flatly 
to write its report in London, with the 
help of the U. S. staff there and avail- 
able British sources. It insisted on re- 
turning to this country where, members 
apparently felt, it could express its find- 
ings more freely. The commission, 
headed by A. S. Knoizen, director of 
WPB’s mining division, represented 
WPB and the Combined Production 
& Resources Board. 
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Sees No Evil 


Federal judge fines 
mine operators in price fix 
but says defendants may ha 
accomplished good ends. 


A tacit admission that some Sher 
act violations can benefit the public 
made by U. S. Judge John C. Kn: 
the Southern District of New | 
when he fined, reluctantly, 28 y 
anthracite operators $61,000 for § 
prices between 1939 and 1942. Sens 
on 26 individuals was suspended. 

Judge Knox said that while th 
fendants were guilty of price fixin; 
vantages to the public from their; 
balanced the detriments and 
might plausibly argue that the de 
ants, instead of being evil-m 
malefactors, were animated by wot 
motives and accomplished good en 
@ Urges State Action—After pointin 
the critical ills of the anthracite ind 
try, such as coal bootlegging (BW-| 
11°41,p17) and wartime competit 
with other fuels, Judge Knox said ¢ 
the mine owners, “instead of being; 
mitted to operate their properties ; 
to have the protection of the law, 
forced to market their products in ¢ 
petition with huge quantities of ¢ 
that, with apparent acquiesence 
the part of Pennsylvania authori 
were stolen from its rightful owner 

He —— that the state of Per 
sylvania should find effective mean 
solve these problems. 

e Digging Continues—Pennsylvania | 
tried to do several things to aid 

industry. Through the state-appoi 
Anthracite Committee, efforts \ 
made to stop bootlegging by indepe 
ents (BW—Oct.4’41,p52), and to 

in setting production quotas. It was 
of this type of state-sponsored acti 
that the practices grew which for 
the basis of the recent antitrust acti 

In 1939 some 10,000 independe 
mined 7,000,000 tons on compa 
owned land. In that year, deals » 
made by which regular operators wo 
buy the independents’ output and 
one-year deadline was set. Gradua 
fewer coal holes were worked by the 
bootleggers, but yearly, the deadline 
put back. In 1943, the Anthracite Co 
mittee set Nov. 1, 1943, as the f 
deadline, but 1,910 independents 
still digging at the rate of 1,600,000 t 
a year (BW—Feb.5’44,p34). 

Operators say these men could mi 
half again as much coal if they w4 
employed in regular mines, and that 
talities, which are 300% above thox 
protected mines could be reduced. 
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vania MEESTERDAY, generals rode horses. To- 
) aid ay, they ride to Victory in jeeps: 
Ippoin ‘ Sar 
oe yqagic’s not so dignified, of course. 
—_ But, as most generals know, the im- 
“© iirrant thing today is horsepower not 
t was ; aa 
1 actimmeses, Victory not dignity. 

enerals of industry are learning 


1 for 
st acti. same truths. 


pende 
>ompa 
als w 


oday, 49 generals of big industries 
e proved the pulling power of that 
. a loved jeep among American publi- 
raduaamgeons, Puck—The Comic Weekly. 
' the Mi Through consistent advertising in 
om? ck, they give their products a lift 
the f the American people that no high- 
ents @™Ptse attitude could ever accomplish: 
000 For, like the jeep, Puck—The Comic 
ld maggeekly has the vitality that wins the 
\ey W4lBagination—and the hearts—of mil- 
Swe s of the people. 
d. Too, Puck gives its sparkling pages 
greatest dignity that any editor can 


om A Jeep for the General 


bestow : : : that of being human: Ac- 
tually, there isn’t a more popular or 
better-liked group of companions for 
any company’s advertising than 
“Blondie and Dagwood,” “Jiggs and 
Maggie,” “Skippy,” “Donald Duck” 
:..in fact the whole roster of characters 
found in Puck. 


If your success as a general of in< 
dustry depends upon winning the 
hearts as well as the minds of the Ameri- 
can people, remember that 20,000,000 
of them read Puck every week. 


Remember, too, that this publica- 
tion is delivered through 15 great Sun- 
day newspapers into the homes of more 
than 6,000,000 families from coast to 
coast. 


For more information, just call or 
write Puck—The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y., 
or Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


The Advertisers: 
Following are the names 
of the manufacturers 
whose advertising has ap- 
peared in Puck since 1931. 


Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Coming Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co, 

General Foods Corp. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co, 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 

H. J. Heinz Company 

Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Compony 


“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 
(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 

The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 

The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 

The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co, 

Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Swift & Company 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Van Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 
William H. Wise & Co., Inc. 


By Rail « By Water e By Road « By Air 
“BOUND TO GET THERE” 


with Aeme Stecbstrafy 


@ Wherever shipments move .. . 
land, sea or air . . . those packs 
reinforced with Acme Steelstrap are 
“Bound to Get There.” The thou- 
sands of products of the nation’s 
industry . . . destined for overseas 
or the market places at home .. . 
are protected beyond production 
lines when you see the Acme seal. 


And when you see the figure of 
Doc. Steelstrap, you find the symbol 
of Acme engineers . . . men whose 
business is the scientific reinforce- 
ment of shipping packs . . . from 
the smallest container to carloads 
of freight. . . . On every fighting 
front there is evidence of Doc.’s 
skill on cases, cartons, crates, bales, 
and skidloads, 

Today, Steelstrap and Doc. have a 
full-time war assignment in Army 
and Navy depots, in arsenals and 
in war industry. Uncle Sam calls it 


“pack it right to reach the fight” 
. . we've always called it “Bound 
to Get There.” 


When his war work is finished, 
Doc. will be ready to discuss the 
Steelstrap job of reinforcing your 
post-war business . . . wherever it 
may travel, 


f -% 
Steelstrap for Every Industry 
For all industry, there is 
a specialized application 
of strap that contributes 
to manufacturing prog- 
tess and economy. 


Acme strap conserves by 
protecting the products of indus- 
try against damage, pilferage and 
loss . . . by eliminating excess 
container materials . . . by con- 
serving on shipping weight and 
cubage. Above all, by insuring 
safe and sound deliveries. 


/ 


lee 


AUME STEEL CUMPANY 


ARCHER AVENUE, CHIC! 


AGO 8, ILLINOIS 


_and materials restrictions cag! 
Boom market is forecast. ! 


AVIATION 


Planes for Civilian 


+ 
Aircraft makers hope { 
production this year as lab 


Hopes run high in the light airp| 
industry for a resumption of outpu: 
civilian craft before the end 0) 
year. Coupled with these hopes are 
ticipations of a boom market f 
time to come. 

@ Favorable Factors—Washington 
pears to be slowly clearing the way; 
output to begin again on two-to4 
place civilian ships. Aircraft limitat 
order L-48 has been revised. Aj 
minum is now freed for civilian prody 
tion. Release of facilities for civil 
goods manufacturing in labor 
areas is scheduled for Aug. 15. Thy 
combination spells high hopes for th 
plane companies. 

The L-48 revision simplifies pr 
cedure under which the Aircraft Pm 
duction Board can evaluate civilian 
quirements and authorize production 
Essentiality is the governing facto 
but aircraft makers feel that further © 
laxation will be likely, in view of t 
aluminum situation and the eas 
pressure for military aircraft engine 
@ Progress in Design—Under this « 
vised limitation, manufacturers mi 
go ahead on new plane prototypes, ai 
several of them are busy at it. Re 
search projects on postwar planes ha 
been under way for some time, both 
engineering laboratories and in the o 
fices of consultants. 

Of course, Civil Aeronautics Admit 
istration certification of new planes mus 
precede production, but that may } 
accomplished during the preoutpi 
’ make-ready period. Some designs p10 
ably have already been approved. 
@ The Market—Boom demand is 2 
ticipated when new output is autho: 
ized. More than two years have el: aps 
since the last production of light ai 
craft except for military use. Dur 
that time the approximately 24. 10 
privately owned sina in the county 
may have diminished by half, main! 
because of purchase of all available px 
vate ships for war training program 
partly because of crackups and agin 
which ended the effective lives 
others. 

The industry expects initial demam 
to come from former owners now wit 
out planes, and from the many tho 
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,1s who have learned to fly in the 
+ few years. Indicative of the broad- 
4 interest is the fact that the total 
rivate licenses issued in the country 
; continued upward through the war 
irs, exclusive Of the war training pro- 


1S. 

an - f of Interest—-A course of les- 
Mins generally ranges from $237 to 
4] to obtain a private pilot’s rating 
72 to $96 for eight hours of dual 
struction; $165 to $245 for 35 hours 
> C88 colo). Outlays of this sort on a 
Mowing scale are interpreted as indi- 
ting sound interest leading up to 
ane ownership. 

License holders will constitute the 
st buyers, and new students will ex- 
d the market. Optimists in the in- 
stry believe that one big immediate 
urket will be thousands of former 
icemen who have piloted planes or 
d their first taste of flying during 
e war. Others think that this group ' 
gely will be able to afford only to 4 
t planes from fly-yourself services. 
Indicative of the demand today are 


ices being paid for used planes. Al- : n. 
ough ceiling prices have been set on Ou U - 
ondhand models, they are often ig- 


pred. A popular circumvention is to 
| the plane at ceiling price, with de- 


® 
ery specified for some months later. } 
the interim the owner agrees to e ; } 1 i ; ec ers 
mt the ship to the buyer for a sum > 


ich builds up the ae price. 
Fancy Prices—With this approach, 
her ot With bald disregard of the ceilings, 
“ied planes in good dition often 
p good con 
ll for more than they did new before 
e war. Ships which cost from $1,600 
$1,800 at the factory are going for 
),000 or more. Po 
And the ships are moving fast. t. 
ould-be purchasers scanning price | — Sormest 11+ ty The Timken Roller Bearing Co Le 
ts of planes offered for sale frequently G 
nd that by the time they can inquire | The tens of thousands of men who sit at drafting 
je craft have already changed hands. |  ,oards of industry have a big responsibility which 
craft distributors who have always| 4. : ; ; aes 
: : ey execute with skill and impartiality. Before 
ne business in used planes on a th PR gala 
% commission basis, or thereabouts, oe eee eee ee knew the value 
w charge a 5% “‘finder’s fee” to the and dependability of Timken Roller Bearings. 
nyer, giving the seller the full price. This was established through Timken’s outstand- 
Trainers in Demand—Release of war | ing record throughout industry, throughout the 
uining ships at auction did little to | years, throughout the country. Today the technical 
l the bulging demand. Many of these | and operating advantages of Timken Bearings are 
Ips were washouts or otherwise un- more emphasized than ever. For in the huge Ameri- 
tified, but even the worst of them can war machine, millions upon millions of Tim- 


und  aapeon ape average of three or | en Bearings have stood up beyond all expecta- 
ur offers each was entered for these tions. Timken design, Timken metallurgy, Tim- i IM EN 


™~ 


fem 
hay 


Admit 
"S$ mus 
nay bf 
outpu 


) pro 


is at 
yuthos 
lapse 
ht ais 


During . 
vaaeps. Many buyers were flying schools A 
24.10 aw or dit, anes ken research, Timken resources and, above all, ava @&we 
ounty er than individuals thus limiting Timken “know-how” are the basic reasons forthe JAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


eral ownership. : : 
Seeing these conditions, the private ever dependable performance of Timken Bearings. 


ne makers feel sure of a real market. | rye TimKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO oe 
D enlarge demand. further, they are | Timéen Bearings, Timken Alloy Steels and Tubing and Timben 

igning private aircraft seating two Removable Rock Bits 

hd cruising close to 100 m.p.h. to 
ll in the $1,000 to $1,500 range, 
ith larger and more luxurious ships BUY WAR BONDS 
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Out of the fryng pan 


into the ICEBOX! 


These days the customers chase 
salesmen, and sales managers stay out 
of sight ... Too many orders (largely 
duplicated), too little goods . . . But 
when production catches up—what a 
difference! . . . Strangers now where 
old stand-bys were; roughneck guards 
replacing girl receptionists who knew 
you; “What do you want to see him 
about” from office boys where once 
you had open house... Selling reflexes 
rusty, sales records ditto, markets all 
mixed up, competition — plenty! 


Normne to do but begin again, 
finding your real prospects, building 


solid connections and new customers, 
case histories, picking out the correct 
potentials, getting new salesmen in the 
groove... And now is the time to get 
started. In marketing research, in sales 


analysis and records, McBee methods | 


and products can give harassed sales 
managers a big hand. Simple, stream- 
lined, custom-designed to keep paper 
work and clerical effort at a minimum, 
requiring neither elaborate machinery 
nor expensive equipment . . . usable 
and understandable by ordinary office 
people, McBee has much to offer any 
sales manager now . . . Ask to see a 
McBee man. . . soon. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities | 


| quired in orthodox ships. 


priced accordingly. But at the 
manufacturers are thinking i; 

of prewar dollars, without re; 

the estimated one-third inc: 
cost of labor and materials on 
products, which might be 

some by new mass-production 
ods. 

eFor Fishing, Commuting— 
ized types may be commonplace 

is the amphibian job with a fr 

that opens out for quiet lake 

a type rumored in the finishing 

of planning. ‘“Roadable planes” \ ho 
wings detach to make a highway wi 
hicle out of the aircraft are beyon 
the talk stage. And York Rescarg 
Corp. is trying to stimulate interest a 
plans for its Commuter, which includs 
a small automobile, driven right int 


| the fuselage, for surface transportation 


to and from airports (page 44). 
Many big fighter and bomber plane 


| makers have plans filed away with 
| which to invade the light plane ma. 
| ket in unusual ways. 


@ Changes in Controls—Postwa: ¢. 
signs may include more two-contrl 
ships, in which rudder and aileron coy 
trols are unified. Engineering & Re. 
search Corp.’s Ercoupe (BW —Nov.]} 
’43,p72) and the General Aircraft Sky- 
farer were ships of this class before the 
war, both fairly new. They reduce the 
need for the careful coordination 1 
They 
use a tricycle landing gear. 

But three-control ships, preferred | 
many pilots trained in them, will 


improv ed. Wider use of flaps and s; 


ers, wing arrangements to reduce | - d- 
ing speed, will be likely. 

e Bigger Planes—There will likely 
wider interest, too, in larger Ship 
Many flyers, having learned good pilot 
age in a two-place job, want to trade 
in their craft for larger planes. Before 
the war they paid $4,000 or more for 
a reasonably good four-place _ plane 
After the war they | pay no mor 
than $3,000, perhaps $2,500. Into the 
bargain, they will travel faster, just as 
will the two-placers. 

Engine makers, too, may find new 
competitive problems springing up : after 
the war. This possible competition 1s 
typified by a small, odd-sounding plane 
which flies regularly over Detroit. 

This plane is equipped with a me- 
dium power, four-cylinder, _ liquid- 
cooled engine developed a few years 
before the war by General Motors. 
Plans for it are unsettled today; it may 
continue as a research project or it may 
be offered for sale. As the first liquid- 
cooled job in its power class, it boasts 
many interesting engineering treat- 
ments, and established engine makers 
are watching closely to see what be 
comes of it. Other equally interesting 
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he seagoing members of the Hendy Family are hold- 
ing important reunions these days. They’re coming 
together from factory points 3,000 miles apart to team 
p for service on 12,500-ton C-3 passenger-cargo ships. 

rocker-Wheeler motors and Pomona pumps operate 
fuel, sanitary, fire-fighting, and condenser systems... 
Hendy turbo-generators provide auxiliary power...and 
Hendy steam turbines and gears serve as main propul- 


ion units. 


n addition to marine duties, products of the Hendy 
amily have long been settled in other industries. Their 
individual achievement records show many valuable 


DIVISIONS OF JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION ..... . Electric Motors & Generators 
POMONA PUMP CO. DIVISION . . Vertical-Turbine 2 WESTCO Pumps 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION....... Steam Turbines, Diesels, Gears 


ANY HENDY OFFICE 1S READY TO SERVE YOU 


OL per 3 


2 
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rr ge Pumps . é 

. DLO 

L Sanitary Pom Ae ee ; 
| 07 Fuel; .—_ ‘ - 


el-0j] Pumps —— 


FAMILY REUNION | 


contributions to the advancement of both industry and 


community life. 


Looking back...you will find Crocker-Wheeler motors 
and generators first in the electrification of many indus- 
tries... Pomona Pump Co. credited with pioneering the 
deep-well turbine pump—so vital in the supply of 
water for all industrial purposes...Joshua Hendy Iron 
Works, first known for the development of mining 
machinery and dredge equipment — now creating an 
enviable record in the large-scale production and 
delivery of steam-turbine power and reduction gear units. 


Looking ahead...you can depend on the skill and know!l- 
edge of engineering that Hendy has gathered through 
88 years of operation. Your nearest Hendy office will 
gladly co-operate with you in solving your mechanical, 
electrical, or hydraulic power problems. 


rosnua MMERIDY jon works 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA 
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experimental jobs exist in other parts 
of the country. 

@ More Competition—Possible new en- 
gines on the market, like possible new 
aircraft developments and makers, will 
probably make tough competition for 
the prewar producers and for established 
types. But established companies and 
orthodox designs have the advantage of 
a past. Private plane owners are gener- 
ally definitely. cautious about ships or 
engines unproved by time. 

The old-timers, therefore, will start 

off at an advantage. Some of them today 
are looking over their position in rela- 
tion to those of their competitors, to see 
how the Aug. 15 order permitting some 
civilian production may affect them. 
@ Labor Problems—As matters now 
stand, only a scattering of plane makers 
is in Group IV (labor surplus) areas. 
These include Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Lock Haven, Pa., and Waco Aircraft 
Co., ‘Troy, Ohio. 

In Group III (balanced labor supply) 
areas, potential civilian goods centers, 
are Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, Fairchild Aircraft division, Hagers- 
town, Md., General Aircraft Corp., 
South Lowell, Mass. 

Such fairly well-known names as 

Cessna, Beech, and Culver, at Wichita, 
lie in Group II (serious labor shortage) 
areas. Of other smaller ship makers, 
‘Laylorcraft, Stinson, Ryan, Pe ean 
and Engineering & Research are in 
Group I areas. 
@In Serious Shortage Areas—Engines 
are somewhat tighter when their mak- 
ers are Sorted by labor scarcity classifica- 
tions. Of the three most generally used 
engines in the 75-hp.-and-under range, 
Continental, at Muskegon, Mich., is 
in a Group I (acute labor shortage) city, 
and Air-cooled Motors Corp., at Syra- 
cuse, maker of the Franklin, is in Group 
II. Another low-power engine producer, 
Lycoming, is at Williamsport, Pa., a 
Class III city. 

Among others of note, Warner, at 
Detroit, is in Group I, Jacobs, at Potts- 
town, Pa., is in Group II, and Ranger, 
at Farmingdale, L. I., is in Group III. 


Air Commuter 


Flying station wagon has 
a small car that is driven up 
ramp into the cabin. Survey of 
postwar market is made. 


Public imagination notwithstanding, 
many engineers have always been skep- 
tical about the postwar possibilities of 
the helicopter. 

As the first wave of enthusiasm for 
this vertically propelled plane recedes, 
the consensus is that it will fit into 
only certain specialized transportation 
needs—and those not immediately. 

@ Plane, Auto Combined—F or more im- 
mediate postwar use, as well as the in- 
definite future, the York Research 
Corp., New York, last week presented 
its conception of the flying station 
wagon, an airplane and automobile com- 
bination whick can be available imme- 
diately after the war—if a survey of some 
1,000 individuals and industries begun 
last week indicates a promising postwar 
market. York sees business executives 
as the best prospects, particularly sales- 
men and sales managers who might use 
planes to cover their territories more 
generally if it weren’t for the problem 
of getting from the airport into town. 

Unlike the roadable planes which 
descend from the air, fold their wings, 
and take to the highways, the York 
model, called the Commuter, will owe 
its convertibility to a small light car. 

e Drives Up a Ramp—The car can be 
driven up a back ramp right into the 
cabin of the plane, much as ambulances 
enter the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co.’s 
Conestoga cargo plane (BW—May20 
’44,p18). Once the car is driven into 
position in the nose of the ship, the 
driver can handle the plane controls 
without moving from the seat of the 
car. Ample leg room for comfort is 
assured by placing the engine in the rear. 

The plane itself is built to carry (1) 

four passengers without the car, (2) two 


passengers in the car, (3) or one 0a 
senger and 600 Ib. of carg.. Pi, 
weight will be 3,103 Ib. (lightest ty 
motored model now in © nerati 
weighs 5,100 Ib.), the span 43 {t, g ; 
length 27 ft. 6 in., height 7 f+. }] ; 
The car, with its motorcycle 
adds 400 Ib. 
@ Safety Factors—With a cruising spg 
of 115 m.p.h. and a maximum of | 
m.p.h., the plane has sever.) safj 
features which the designers arc anxig 
to point out to timid flyers: low |and 
speed, two-way communication, ty 
engine operation (the plane wil! fly 
one engine), and tricycle landing gq 
The York Commuter is designed 
sell for approximately $5,000, comp 
with car; and the engineers -figure i 
operating cost at 64¢ a mile for 4 
plane, 3¢ for the car (it goes 50 mi. 
a gallon of gas). 


Route Fight 


Feeder lines get set f 
battle in south-central area. Ap 
plications pile up for maze d 
duplicating air services. 


engi 


The battle for feeder airlines in th 
favorable south-central territory is on 
and Texas is the battlefield. More tha 
a score of operators or prospective oper 
ators have applied to the Civil Acronay 
tics Board for routes in that area. If 
of these applications were granted, th 
result would be a network of crossing 
and parallel routes so complex that it: 
unlikely any could operate profitabl 
@ Hearings Expected—Dallas appears t 
be the common point for most of th 
south-central routes, and Fort Worl 
is another frequently mentioned cente: 
It is likely that CAB hearings will 
held soon in an effort to iron out th 
tangle. Many of the operators involved 
have appeared at previous hearing; | 
Washington (BW —Jun.3’44,p42). 
There are ten different application 


The Commuter features a car which is part of the cabin for flying, taxis passengers to and from the airport on land 
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You often hear it said—“we have no reconversion problem 
at our plant—we’re making the same products now, in 
wartime, as we did pre-Pearl Harbor”—and the statement 
is made as though that aoee fact obviates the many 
problems that beset the less fortunate manufacturer who 
must reconvert with war’s end or perhaps sooner. 


Realistic business thinkers know that the return to peace- 
time production won’t be just a shift—a simple reversion 
to prewar manufacturing even in plants where there is no 
reconversion involved, 
Even well-known, long established industrial firms, who 
feel secure in their position, can’t just revert. New com- 
tition — new, aggressive organizations, war-born per- 
ps — won’t let them, Such competition will throw 
down the gauntlet — challenge old line companies and 
their places in national and world markets. 


And even though there are millions of buyers waiting ’til 


ation 


NO XECOWVERSTON 


PROBLEM IN YOUR PLANT 
... DOESN'T MEAN SIMPLE 


REVERSION £ 


%Production methods — developed in wartime 
—increase man-hour output; pent-up buying 
power — released in peacetime — demands 
increased production. 

#The rate of 212% increase per year output 
per man-hour, established by a 12 year record 
of ifdustrial production, can be expected to 
reach at least 4% per year — compounded. 

%Manufacturers must set a goal of 50% in- ~ 
creased output per man-hour every 10 years 
— to maintain a high level of national pros- 
perity and achieve its benefits in terms of 
security of jobs and wages for the greatest 
number of workers and the volume production 
of more goods for more people at lowest cost. 

%Machine tools — the most modern, most effi- 
cient — are recognized as the most effective 
implements of mass production and increased 
Output at lowest cost — but only continual 5 

acements with the newest and finest ma- 
chine tools assure full productive capacity. " 
Such replacements yearly should be equal to 
10% of the total machine tool investment — 
in keeping with increased output. 

%&The cost of machine tools is insignificant in 
terms of their productive power . . . from 
1927 to 1937, according to census reports, i 
American manufacturers had only a total of ars 
about 2% invested yearly in machine tools in 
ratio to a total volume of 9 billion dollars 7K 
worth of production annually. bad 


tt Tndustriat Per —the constantly increasing 
output per man-hour equal to approximately 
50% every 10 years. 


after the war to satisfy a lot of “wants”, simple reversion to 
prewar products won't satisfy them. Such buyers will revert 
—to the peacetime habit of getting the newest and best 
for their dollars, not mediocre products at de luxe prices. 


Companies who have no reconversion problem still must 
be alert to the hard fact that manufacturing for peacetime 
markets will challenge managerial production skill as 
much as manufacturing for war. Producing better goods 
—finding profits—re-establishing employment—will call 
for broad-visioned plans, able direction and execution. 


Because they are so vital in our industrialized world, ma- 
chine tools will be more basic than ever in the postwar era 
—helping to create employment and increasing output per 
man-hour—to make better products—faster—at lower cost 
—to attain or excel Industrial Par as explained in this 
advertisement under the heading “Spotlight Facts for 
Your Future LP, Planning”,* 


BACK THE ATTACK...BUY MORE BONDS Y 


KEARNEY & TRECKER 
CORPORATION "EF 


MILWAUKEE 14, WISCONSING 


Montgomery 


Hlevators 
SA FUTURE BUILDINGS 


ee i 


New svurtp1ncs now being planned 
will utilize new materials and tech- 
niques. And where passenger and 
freight elevators are required, new 
problems will arise. For assistance 
in solving these problems you can 
depend on Montgomery. For nearly 
50 years Montgomery Elevators have 
been giving dependable service in 
thousands of buildings throughout the 
country. Accurate records show that 
practically no major repairs have ever 
been required. Too, original cost of 
Montgomery Elevators is generally 
lower than that of other comparable 
makes. If you are planning aspecific proj- 
ect, we invite your elevator problems. 
MONTGOMERY MANUFACTURES a com- 
plete line of passenger and freight 


elevators, electric dumbwaiters and special ‘ 
equipment for vertical transportation. 


montgomery 


for Dallas-Houston feeder service. Many 
would include different intermediate 
points, but at least three plan to cover 
approximately the same territory. Bowen 
Air Lines and Aviation Enterprises want 
the same route while Clarence E. Page, 
another aspirant in the local aviation 
picture, wants a slightly different one. 
@ Objections Filed—Seven routes fan- 
ning out from Dallas and Fort Worth 
have been requested by Southwest 
Feeder Air Lines, which has been oper- 
ating contract lines for the Army for 
several years. Seven competitive lines 
have filed objections to these proposals. 
Among the objectors is Braniff Air Lines 
which has already received approval for 
routes from Dallas to Amarillo, to 
Brownsville via San Antonio, and to 
Galveston through Waco and Houston. 
This situation may call for a definitive 
distinction between trunk-line opera- 
tions like Braniff’s north-south service, 
and feeder operations or area airlines as 
they are called by Southwest Air Lines. 
Highway transportation operators are 
also among the contenders. The Dixie 
Motor Coach Co. proposes four routes 
out of Dallas to Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 
Little Rock, Ark., and Jacksonville, Tex., 
and a fifth from Fort Worth to Shreve- 
port, La., via Dallas. Union Bus Lines 
and Healzer Cartage Co. are also in the 
running, and Greyhound has come forth 
with proposals for helicopter routes in 
the same area. 
e@ Other Applicants—In addition to 
those already mentioned, new routes in 
this area are sought by Parks Air Col- 
lege, Consolidated Air Lines, Inc., Pal- 
mer Air Lines, Central Air Lines, Gulf 
Air Lines, Texas Central Airways, Ar- 
kansas Valley Air Lines, Eagle Air Line, 
and others. 


‘Chutes in Court 


Pioneer parachute maker 
asks Supreme Court to overrule 
denial of exemption on account 
of British tax payment. 


Leslie Irvin was hardly more than a 
boy out of short pants back in 1918 
when the U. S. War Dept. became ap- 
palled at the wastage of aviators’ lives 
and decided that something must be 
done. There just had to be better para- 
chutes that would give airmen a chance 
to live and fight another day. So an 
open competition among inventors was 
organized. 
ry oem Abroad—Young Irvin, a 
Buffalo (N. Y.) lad who had been knock- 
ing about as a balloon barnstormer and 
parachute jumper, didn’t have to be 
told that better ‘chutes could and 
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should be made. But it was the 
of this open competition that s 
on the course that since has ma: 
name Irvin synonymous with 

wherever airmen meet and fly. 

Likewise Irvin’s entry into the ’ 
manufacturing field was the firs! 
of a long trail leading to the door 
U. S. Supreme Court with a po 
contention that is of great inter 
every American company operatii: ; 
subsidiary abroad. 

Ironically, perhaps, it was abroa|—i; 
Great Britain-that Irvin found jor 
encouragement than he received 4 
home. In the beginning he was the typ, 
cal, struggling inventor. His first worl. 
shop was a room in his home; his firy 
piece of machinery a common sewin; 
machine. 

@ Subsidiary in Britain—In buying 1. 
terials, he made the acquaintance of 
George Waite, a Buffalo silk merchant 
The latter became as enthusiastic over 
the possibilities of the “life preserver of 
the air” as the young inventor himself. 

So they made a partnership and, in 
1919, incorporated as Irving Air Chute 
Co., Inc. Through Waite’s connections 
abroad (he was a native of England), the 
British government, which then was 
pushing aviation, became interested in 
Irving Air Chute and invited the young 
company to establish a branch over 
there. 

A British subsidiary—Irving Air Chute 

Co. of Great Britain, Ltd.—was formed, 
licensed by the American parent com- 
pany to manufacture the patented 
‘chute and sell it to the British govem- 
ment. 
@ Taxes Deducted—The subsidiary pros- 
pered under Leslie Irvin, now general 
manager and chief engineer of the Brit- 
ish plant. In 1935, Irving of Britain 
sold the British government parachutes 
valued at $946,000. Under the royalty 
licensing arrangement in effect at the 
time, the subsidiary was to pay the par- 
ent company 12% royalties. 

The British government levied a tax 
of $25,547 on the subsidiary and the 
latter deducted that sum from its total 
royalty payments to the American firm. 
Irving of United States subsequently 
reported gross royalties of $113,546 
from its subsidiary but attached a form 
to its return, claiming exemption of 
approximately $25,000 be the taxes paid 
to England. The American firm con- 
tended that Section 131 of the revenue 
act of 1934 made this relief possible. 
@Claim Disallowed—However, _ the 
firm’s contention was disallowed by the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
he was upheld by the U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Second Cir- 
cuit. 

The commissioner argued that the 
American company had not been taxed 
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“The Spirit is definitely better,” said Mr. Friendly 


fi, : d i 


Fads wis va 
A Me - There is a low moan . . . and this spirit floats in! 


fie 


he “Who... who are you?” I, President of the Calhoun 
Cart Wheel Company, ask in a quavering voice. 
“I am the spirit of the Calhoun Cart Wheel Company . . . 


your own company,” says the spirit, “I don’t feel good. . . .” 
“You don’t look good!” I answer, “What . . . what’s the matter?” 


“The workers are worrying . . . they worry about sickness and 
accidents . . . they worry about losing pay while they're laid 


up... it hurts production . . . it’s not healthy. . . . 


He starts to moan again . . . when there’s a knock on the 
door . . . it’s Mr. Friendly, the American Mutual Man. 


“Pardon me,” he says, “but I think I can help . . . improving 
spirits is our job.” 

Then he gets out this Group Insurance Plan . . . 
and he shows the spirit and me how it ends 
workers’ worries . . . covers sickness and acci 

dents! It pays sick leave bills . . . hospital and 
surgical expenses, even for the whole family. 
And promptly! 
Then he tells how American Mutual's safety 
engineers stop lots of accidents before they 
happen . . . and what's more saves me 20% 


—one fifth—the cost of the insurance! 
Well, Sir, even as he’s talking . . . the spirit 
g | 
begins to change . . . color creeps into its 
cheeks. ... 
And when I sign on the dotted line . . . and 
announce the new plan to the plant . . . the 
spirit goes up like a rocket! . . . And so does the 
production curve! 


P.S.... If you've got spirit trouble in 
your plant we think we can help you. 
American Mutual's new Group Accident 
& Health Plan Folder gives the details of 


how we do it. Yet you can read it in 


a 
7 d 7 
Fix, deannen ° 


HOW TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS . . . how to effect rehabilitation of injured workmen ... Your helping hand 
how to prevent industrial disease . . . how to increase loyalty, satisfaction, better work! when trouble comes ! 
You put a mighty powerhouse to work on these when American Mutual's Group Acci- 

dent & Health Plan goes into effect in your plant. What's more, you can save 20%— 

one-fifth !—of the cost of your premiums. Send for your free copy of the plan. No obli- 

gation. Write Dept. B-8, American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley 

Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


AM ERI CAN M U T UAL ...the first American liability insurance company 


COPR. 1944, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


women “Man-handle”’ heavy 


fhe truck of a thousand uses 


wi a One boy L 


The “little woman” easily operating a 


powerful, speedy BUDA shop truck can do 


many various types of material handling 


jobs formerly requiring several men. Tow- 


ing trailers is only one of the many jobs 


the sturdy, low-priced and economical 


“Chore Boy” does safely and efficiently. 


Write or wire for descriptive literature. 


LOW FIRST COST...LOW OPERATING COST... LOW MAINTENANCE COST 


15433 COMMERCIAL AVE. 


HARVEY {Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 


Manufacturers of Diesel & Gasoline Engines © Lifting Jacks * Railroad Equipment 


but that its British subsidiary had 
permitted by British law to rec: 
taxes it paid to the Crown by the ¢. \ ic, 
of deducting an equivalent amount {0 
royalties. 

The circuit court held that “Co 
might, no doubt, have made our 
statute broad enough to give tax 
relief from such a loss of income dy¢ 
to the provisions of the foreign jay, 
but . . . that it (Congress) inteided 
this statute to afford ae relief is nore 
doubtful still.” The point the Sapir ine 
Court will be asked to decide is }ioy 
much relief did Congress intend to pro. 
vide in Section 131 of the revenue act 
@ Orders Cut Back—Meanwhile, Ir ing 
Air Chute tends to its sewing. It j 
getting along the best it can in the fac 
of disrupting cutbacks in government 
contracts. Exact production figures ar 
confidential, but it is no military secre 
that the government now has near/ 
all the parachutes it is going to need 
for the rapidly expanded air forces. 

Incidentally, at the beginning of this 
war there were only two major parachute 
manufacturers in the United States 
Irving and Switlik Parachute Co. of 
Trenton, N. J. Overnight scores of other 
factories sprang up. For example, Chrys. 
ler converted its upholstery department 
into a parachute division, and makers of 
overalls began worrying about shroud 
lines and the tensile strength of ’chute 
fabrics and canvas webbing. Today, 
these newcomers are preparing to te- 
turn to their peacetime pursuits. 

@ Proud of Caterpillars—At Irving 
they’re proud of the Caterpillar Club 
which its officials claim to have origi- 
nated years ago. Up to 1937, Irvin | 
was able to keep a record of flyers who 
saved their lives by leaping from dis- 
abled planes with ‘chutes. Charles A. 
Lindbergh is listed four times among 
the 2,000 who, but for an Irvin para- 
chute, would have been killed. M4). 
Gen. James Doolittle is another; he 
leaped twice. 

@ Looking Ahead—Seemingly tragile silk 
parachutes are much more durable than 
the layman might suppose. Some ’chutes 
have been returned to Irving for tests | 
after ten years of service and have been 
found to be in excellent condition. Gen- 
erally, however, for reasons of safety, 
parachute manufacturers teel that 
‘chutes should be retired from service 
after six years. 

Irving Air Chute is looking forward 
to the inevitable surge in peacetime air 
travel, to the day when al planes will 
have parachutes as standard equipment. 
Irving will be ready. Already it has 
made a passenger plane seat parachute 
and, in fact, has delivered nine of them 
to L. D. Bell of Bell Aircraft Corp. for 
a new plane his company has purchased 
for officials’ travel. 
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HECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
egulations affecting priorities, 
srice control, and transportation. 


wa . *.* 
Relaxation of Priorities 


WPB has promised additional quantities 
pf zinc for hardware because of an improve- 
ment in the general zinc supply... . 
Under an amendment to WPB Order M- 
3()0, allocation controls over thiamin hydro- 

hloride (Vitamin B-1) are relaxed to require 
ertification only in cases where the quantity 
nvolved is 2,000 grams or more a month. 

.. Upon approval of WPB’s Copper Di- 

ision, the use of copper is permitted in the 
production of steel tie plates and spikes, as 

result of an amendment to Schedule 7, 

Drder L-211. 


perimental Models 


WPB has issued rules under which post- 
ar experimental models may be manufac- 
wed as part of its four-point reconversion 
plan (BW—Jul.15’44,p9). Priorities Regula- 
on 23 grants blanket authorization to any 
person to produce such models if he does 
pot divert manpower or facilities from war 
ork to do so, provided that the operation 
osts no more than $5,000 a month in a 
ingle plant. For permission to make more 
ostly models, application must be made, in 
quadruplicate, to the nearest WPB district 
pfice. The new provisions allow production 
of only a minimum number and size of 
he models, which may not be used to pro- 
ote sales. Construction of models of 
ouses and other buildings is not authorized 


obs will continue to be governed by Order 
41. 

An amended WPB order issued at the 
ame time gives priorities assistance to lab- 
pratories to obtain materials for the manu- 
acture of experimental models. Previously, 
aboratories could get materials only for 
such models as were not prohibited by a 
VPB order. (Order P-43, as amended.) 
he new Priorities Regulation supersedes all 
isting orders which limit or prohibit the 
anufacture of models of civilian-type 
tems. 


onsumers’ Durable Goods 


More repair and replacement parts for 
domestic laundry equipment and domestic 

ing machines are expected as a result of 
he relaxation of limitations on manufac- 
wers’ inventories of such parts, while re- 
par parts for ‘vacuum cleaners have been 
placed under the same inventory restric- 
ions. Each manufacturer is now permitted 
0 hold, in his inventory, repair parts for 
hese three kinds of equipment in amounts 
qual to twice as many of each type of part 
s he sold during the second preceding 
juarter. He need not make less than a min- 
mum practical run in order to comply with 
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by this regulation; experimental construction | 


LOOKING 
FOR 
TROUBLE 


to save you trouble 


No sheet of Hammermill Bond is released for business use until 
it has received a final check by our corps of keen-eyed inspectors. 


Their job is to make sure that every sheet of Hammermill Bond 
is up to Hammermill standards—uniform, of proper color, sur- 
face, bulk, cleanliness. 


This is one of the many steps which make sure that Hammermill 
Bond will meet every test of use in your office—take typing 
and pen-writing clearly, stand erasure, add the unmistakable 
touch of quality to every letter you write. 

Ev? . 


LOOK FOR THE 
a 


ie 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


.MMERR 
BOND 


WATERMARK 


“A 


IMPORTANT! Are you acquainted with the new paper 


restrictions in effect since June? If not, se: the revised 
Hammermill Manual of Paper Inf 2 At lists BUY WAR BONDS 
sizes, finishes, weights of Hammermill Papers now AND KEEP THEM 


grades, 
available. For free copy, mail this coupon or write today to: 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Dersiti. 


(Please write on, or attach to, your company ictterhead) 


Name. 
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ANDREW C. CAMPBELL DIVISION ANSWERS A QUESTION: 


ABRASIVE 
CUTTING MACHINE 


NIBBLING 
MACHINE 


WHY TWO KINDS OF CUTTING MACHINES? 


Efficient machines for cutting metals and other materials help speed 
production and reduce costs of many industries. A full line of two 
different types of these machines is made by the Andrew C. Campbell 
Division. e For jobs like cutting steel or alloy bar stock up to 712” 
flat materials up to 4”, a Campbell Abrasive Cutting Machine should 
be used. It cuts the stock with a rotating, oscillating-wheel to which a 
coolant is uniformly applied. e But for jobs like cutting sheet metal or 
contours on the ends of tubing, the other type of machine—a Campbell 
“Nibbler”—should be used. It takes small “bites” out of 
the work with a fast moving circular punch which operates 
over a die. e Like all ACCo products, Campbell Abrasive 
Cutting and Nibbling Machines are essential in peace, 
may a\ vital in war. 


In Business for Your Safety 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT © In Canada—D Chain Company, Ltd. 

In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. * Aircraft Controls, 

American Chain, American Cable Wire Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, 

Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equipment, Maryland Bolts and Nuts, Owen Springs, Page Fence 
and Wire, Reading Castings, Reading-Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists and Cranes. 


the inventory regulation. Previou 
tions on the amount of materials t! 
be used to make repair and rep 
parts for sewing machines have 

moved. No production of new x 
chines, new cleaners, or new laund 
ment for domestic use is permitted 
Order L-6, as amended, for laund: 
ment; Order L-98, as amended, f 
machines; Order L-18-b, as amen 
vacuum cleaners.) 


Lumber 


Lumber for approved privately { 
housing must be authorized by the 
Housing Administration before p 
orders can be certified under the 
control Order L-335 (BW —Jun.24'44 
This WPB ruling affects deliveries « 
ber after Sept. 1 to Class II consum: 
have been authorized to construct 
dwellings under Order L-41.- Lum! 
two types of. privately financed d 
projects is exempt: that needed for x 
modeling or for the installation of ; 
equipment or repairs; and that need 
complete previously authorized struct 
when not more than 1,000 b. ft. will bh 
required after Sept. 1. (Direction 12, Orde; 


| L-335.) 


| Civilian Clothing 


WPB has issued a new order, designed t 
channel 50,000,000 yd. of cotton fabri 
each calendar quarter into the produ 
of moderately priced and low-priced iten 
of essential civilian clothing. Converters of 
cotton fabrics and producers of colored 
cotton yarns must set aside stated per. 
centages of their output of prescribed fab 
rics for delivery to apparel manufacturers 
against orders carrying AA-4 ratings. 1 
obtain the rating, manufacturers must 
tify that the material will be used in gar. 
ments to be sold within certain price lines 
Articles affected include cotton dresses aad 
slips; blouses; women’s, children’s, and in 
fants’ nightgowns and pajamas; men’s and 
boys’ shirts; children’s playsuits, - overalls 
rompers. (Order M-385.) 


Textiles 


Because of heavy military requirements 
for tenting materials and because of civilian 
demands for essential fabrics, WPB has 
ordered that by Sept. 1 cotton looms oper 
ating on bedspread fabrics, drapery, up- 
holstery, pile fabrics, table damask, and 
colored yarn suitings be partially converted 
to the production of ducks and duck substi- 
tutes for military orders and of materials 
urgently needed by civilians. Weavers of 
corduroy are directed to divert 40% of their 
yarn production to the manufacture of duck 
materials and substitutes. Looms producing 
colored carded fabric yarns, as well as grav 
fabrics, are frozen to relatively narrow cate- 
gories. (Order L-99, as amended.) 


Construction Equipment 


By transferring 26 items of construction 
equipment from Schedule A of Order L- 
192 to Schedule B, WPB has relaxed restric- 
tions on these items so as to permit their 
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sale on orders rated AA-5 or better. For- 
merly, sales of these articles—other than to 
war agencies—had to be authorized specifi- 
cally by WPB. Repair parts for Schedule 
B items are no longer subject to delivery 
controls. One new item—carrying and haul- 
ing scrapers with more than 15-cu. ft. 
capacity—has been removed from Schedule 
D, which lists prohibited articles, and placed 
on Schedule A. 


Drugs and Chemicals 


Relief is promised to some producers of 
chemical and drug commodities whose costs 
have risen to the point where the pro- 
ducers can no ane sell at the freeze 
levels of March, 1942. Price increases, 


limited to the increase in factory costs since 
the date when the original maximum price 
was set, will be granted by OPA to eligible 
producers of the following commodities: 
coal tar and coal tar derivatives; heavy chem- 
icals; industrial paints and other protective 
coatings; resins and plastics; soaps and 


cleansers; miscellaneous drugs, chemicals, 
and cosmetics, insofar as these commodities 
are subject to Gen. Max. Appeals for price 
adjustments will be considered in the cases 
of certain low-priced sellers; manufacturers 
who have been ordered by WPB or a simi- 
lar agency to produce a certain amount of 
the commodity; and producers of some es- 
sential materials which WPB—or another 
government agency—has certified is in short 
supply. (Amendment 31, Supplementary 
Regulation 15.) 


Vodka, Gin 


The establishment of new maximum 
prices—to be issued shortly—for bottled and 
bulk domestic vodka and domestic gin has 
been announced in advance by OPA to 
give manufacturers a chance to plan for 
their production during the August liquor 
holiday (page 22). Brands of bottled gin 
that have n introduced since March, 
1942, will sell at retail for about 9¢ a fifth 
more than the average price in that period; 
vodka prices will be about 35¢ a fifth lower 
than those now in effect. The new maxi- 
mum prices on packaged gin and vodka 
will be mandatory for all brands not sold in 
the base period and elective for brands with 
established March, 1942, maximum prices. 


Corn 


Ceiling prices have been announced by 
OPA for Argentine corn imported by the 
trade during the next few months. For 
No. 1 and 5 corn, the maximum price will 
be $1.25 a bu., bulk, c.i.f., port of discharge. 
The corn will be sold to livestock pro- 
ducers and to feed manufacturers in New 
England and specified coastal areas. Small 
quantities will be allocated by the War 
Food Administration to inland regions 
where there is a corn shortage. (Amend- 
oar 1 and 3, 2nd Revi Regulation 


Piano Parts 


Pending further study of the piano indus- 
try to determine whether price increases 
should be granted, OPA has ruled that 
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First customer — 
and severest critic... 


He learned to fly in World War I, 
without a parachute. He never had a 
crack at a Hun or a medal, felt that his 
wings were honor enough. When Uncle 
Sam gave him a sixty buck bonus and a 
ticket home, he couldn’t go back to the 
old life—saw his future in flying. 

Or maybe he was too young for the 
War, and hung around hangars with 
his heart in his eyes until he could trade 
odd jobs for stick time. 


H. slaved and saved to own a 
plane—an Army relic, a rebuilt crash 
job, or a homemade version. He gave 
lessons, sold rides, barnstormed, flew 
in prize meets; carried the mail; some- 
times hit the headlines flying serum to 
a sick baby . . . But he wasn’t a glory 
hound; just wanted to make a living 
flying—and often died at it. 

If the old crate acted cranky or the 
motor quit, he couldn't tell the crew 
chief or Maintenance . . . Maintenance 
was his affair—or his funeral. 

He needed an engine that didn’t 
need a nursemaid . . . one that was easy 
on gas, simple enough that he could 
service it, up to hard work and hard 
knocks on cowpasture airports. 

Jacobs gave him such an engine, 


and later better and larger versions. 
First customer and severest critic, he 
helped Jacobs develop the workhorse 
of plane engines. 


When war came, the Jacobs was 
ready for the bi-motored trainers, sure 
and safe for student pilots . . . On train- 
ing fields from Canada to Cape Horn, 
the Jacobs takes more take-offs and more 
full throttle time than any engines in 
combat... stands up for more than 
1,000 hours between major overhauls— 
three times the original specifications . . . 
helped train fine bomber pilots fast, and 
cut costs for taxpayers! 


W. hope that these new pilots and 
their proud parents will not forget . . . 
how much of the success, safety and 
speed of the vast training program is 
due to the breed of men who believed 
and lived and worked to make airpower 
feasible . . . though many of them never 
survived to see the fact! . . . Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa. 


ACOES . rettstonn, vs 


Here’s the “ve voice’ 


QUIS of Mr. Jones’ 


negotiations in Washington yesterday! 


Sounds like magic, doesn’t it! It ist The magic 
of electronics and plastic. 


Thanks to electronics, SoundScriber is com- 
pact and light. Now . . . executives on trips can 
take along a portable SoundScriber to record 
dictation, interviews, negotiations, as readily 
as on their office SoundScriber_recorder. 


Thanks to modern plastics, SoundScriber 
records 30 minutes of dictation—ona 7” 
wafer-thin plastic disc—unbreakable, fileable, 
mailable juste like a letter. 


To illustrate its revolutionary advantages, 
one of our national users writes: ‘Each of our 
a 32 field men carries a 
portable SoundScriber. 
After each call he dic- 
tates a report. Discs are 
mailed to us daily like 
lettérs, saving hours of 
writing for our men 
and giving us better 
reports.” * 


In buying new dictating equipment, be 
sure it is electronic—and be sure to check all 
the advantages of SoundScriber mailable, 
fileable discs, *Name on request 


Copyright 1944, The SoundScriber Corp 


SOUND [NM AN ENVELOPE 


/JOUND/CRIBER 


Electronic Business Recording Equipment 
SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept. B5, New Haven11, Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full information. 
NAME 3 
COMPANY Be 
ADDRESS 


manufacturers of piano parts may deliver 
their products at existing maximum prices 
with the agreement that any future in- 
creases in price ceilings allowed by OPA 
on these sales during 1944 will be paid to 
the seller by the purchaser. (Order 1949, 
Regulation 188.) 


Rationed Foods 


Farmers, ranchers, and other noninstitu- 
tional employers of seasonal workers may 
obtain allotments of rationed foods to feed 
temporary workers for a period of not more 
than 60 days, OPA has ruled. Previously, 
such allotments were limited to workers 
employed for 30 days or less. (Amendment 
76, General Ration Order 5.) 


Other Priority Actions 


Because of the short supply of butyl 
alcohol, August allocations a both butyl 
alcohol and butyl acetate for protective 
coatings will be greatly reduced by WPB 
from the quantities allotted during the last 
few months. . . . Former restrictions on 
the amount of milk solids available for ice 
cream are restored by War Food Adminis- 
tration, to allow only: 65% of the milk 
solids used in the corresponding months of 
the base period, and to permit a maximum 
milk solids content of 22% per quart, in- 
stead of 24%. . . . Through Direction 21 


“to Controlled Materials Plan Regulation 5, 


_WPB -has granted the use of preference 
rating AA-3 in obtaining maintenance and 
repair (MRO) supplies to manufacturers of 


tobacco products, chewing gum, and 
erages of all kinds. . . . Manufactur: 
soluble coffee are required to set asi: 
current inventories and 100% of f 
production to meet requirements of 
armed forces and government ag 
manufacturers of roasted coffee are ni 
fected by this War Food Administ: 
action (WFO 109). . . . WPB has brows 
monomethyl amine and dimethyl amine 
used in the manufacture of dyestuffs 
plosives, pharmaceuticals, and other | 
ucts—under quarterly allocation, in S< 
ule 27, Order M-300. 


Other Price Actions 


OPA has ruled, in Amendment 7, R 
ulation 477, and in Amendment ; 
Regulation 200, that rubber heels that arc 
now being made of better quality materials 
than have been available previously must be 
sold at the ceiling prices applicable since 
Nov. 1, 1943, to lower-quality heels, since 
they represent prices for higher-qualit 
heels in March, 1942. . . . A nationwide 
simplified schedule of uniform dollar-and 
cents ceiling prices at retail for mixed 
fertilizers, superphosphate, potash, and 
nitrogenous materials has been issued by 
OPA in Second Revised Regulation 135 

. . A reduction of 20% from last year's 
retail prices for fresh pears for table use will 
result from Amendment 43 to OPA Regul. 
tion 426, which brings these pears under 
price control for the first time; the new 
prices apply to all sales except those made 
by retail stores. 


‘i : 


FLAG WINNERS. 


’ 


Ebaloy 
Rockford, Il. 
William M 
Huntley, Ill. 
The Gabriel 
Cleveland, 


American Red Cross 
(Two blood donor. centers) 
The Atlas Ansonia Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 

The Auto Compressor Co. 
Wilmington, Ohio 

Bliss & Laughlin, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Bonschur & Holmes Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. Hytron Corp. 
Marcus Hook, Pa. Salem, Mass. 
Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. The Indiana 
Hillside, N. J. Co. 
Dooley’s Basin & Dry Dock, 


Philadelphia, 
Hickinbotham 


Fort ‘Lauderdale, Fla. Limerick, Me. 


(Names of winners of the 


Foundries, Inc. 


Fencil Co. 
Co. Nelson Bros.” & Strom 


Ohio 


iibbs Underwez ‘o. ‘ 
Gibbs Unde — Co Resictafien Carp. 


Bros. 
Stockton, Calif. 
Steel 
Valparaiso, Ind. 


Inc Limerick Yarn Mills 


Army-Navy and Maritime | 
Production announced prior to this new list will be found in previous issues of Business Week.) 


Martin Band Instrument Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


The Montpelier Mfg. Co. 
Montpelier, Ohio 


Racine, Wis. 
Belleville, N. J. 
Skinner Purifiers, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Strong Mfg. Co. 
Sebring, Ohio 
Universal Electric Co. 
Owosso, Mich. 


Rudolf Wendel, Inc. 
Albertson, N. Y. 


Products 


Commission awards for excellence in 
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A Ghost-Chaset 
Helps 2ave ~~ « 


Even scientists believe in one variety of “ghosts” 
—microscopic, unseén impurities that cause so 
much trouble in processing liquids. An efficient 
“ghost-chaser” is Darco activated carbon, pro- 
duced by an Atlas subsidiary, and successfully 
used in purifying a wide range of liquids—from 
sugar liquors to electroplating solutions, and from 
drv cleaning solvents to pharmaceuticals. 


Recently, Darco research has helped develop a new 
use for Darco activated carbon. This ghost-chaser 
now purifies solutions of those remarkable life- 
savers, the sulfa drugs. 


Solutions of sulfa compounds are treated with 
activated carbon, each pound of which contains 
billions of tiny, sponge-like particles that rapidly 


DARCO Corporation—Subsidiary of Atlas Powder Cc ompany 
i Ries 4 42 


f 


; 


Acme Photo 


adsorb impurities. Then the carbon “sponges,” 
with their cargo of impurities, are filtered out. 
Pure sulfa solutions pass through—ready to be 
concentrated, to kill bacteria and save human lives. 


Finding this literally vital new use for activated 
carbon .is typical of the synergistic* thinking 
habitual at Atlas and Darco. 


When men sit down on the 


same side of the table and *Synergism—< 


focus their mindpower on a growing habit in Ameri- 
can industry. Men bring 


problem, results usually ex- peeliens wid idee t- 
ceed expectations. If your gether so that minds 
problems come within our “click’’ to produce a 
’ result far greater than 
scope, let’s arrange a meet- ; 
. aula. the sum of ideas ex- 
ing. We'd like to show you pressed. So to speak, they 
how synergism works. make 2 + 2= 5. 


| POWDER COMPANY 
- WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


- Offces e Principal Cities 


‘Industrial ealecioes . Industrial Finishes « aoa Fabrics « yoy 
Activated Carbons ¢ Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel 
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It’s surprising how many 
Disston products, directl 
or indirectly, spell BAD 
NEWS for the Nipponese 
and the Nazis. 


Hey, Somewhere, a lumberjack 
cuts a tree with a Disston 
saw. Soon that tree is being 
chopped into chips with 
Disston Super-Safe Chipper 
Knives. Somebody makes 
those chips into nitro-cellu- 
lose used in making smoke- 
less gun powder which goes 
to a war ship. And some of 
the gun parts and armor 
agp on that same ship may 

e made of Disston Steel. 
In fact, Disston files, hack 
saw blades and other tools 
may have helped to build that ship and 
much of its equipment. But now... 


Let’s Talk About Chipper Knives. Disston skill and 


Disston steel have produced Chipper Knives with these time- and money- 
saving features: they are easier to grind; they have higher heat resistance; _ 
they stay sharp longer; they are super-safe; they produce more uniform 
chips and less dust. 


The same kind of skill with steel, the same experience and expert engi- 
neering, which produce Disston Super-Safe Chipper Knives are used in 
making Disston standard tools. Perhaps your plant needs better ,° 
circular saws or band saws, better files, hack saw blades or 

other tools. Sooner or later, you'll discover that Disston tools 

are the best answer. Why not write us about your needs now? 

Address Henry Disston 

& Sons, Inc., 828 Tacony, 

Philadelphia 35, Pa., 

U. S. A. 


Conserve Man-Minutes and help win the war 
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Checks at Retail 


Minneapolis firm launches 
money order system with outlets 
in banks and the corner store 
It’s already rooted in five states 


Two veterans in the money orde 
business, the Post Office Dept. an 
American Express Co., have a 
competitor in the youthful, fastgrowix 
Checks, Inc., of Minneapolis. 
e In Five States—Its sponsors have pr. 
ceeded cautiously in exploiting th 
novations that make the plan attractive 
to banks, retail outlets, and the peopl 
who buy money orders. But today the 
have several hundred bank and tretai 
store agencies in five midwestern state, 
and further expansion is contemplated 

Major item of service is a “bondified 
postcard check, which can be mailed a 
a postcard with a 1¢ stamp. Major 
safeguard is that the check is payable 
only to the addressee, which makes 2. 
teration of the name a violation of 
postal laws. Cancellation of postage is 
required before payment can be made 

The firm also offers a standard in 

closure-type money order. 
e Identical Rates—Rates are the same 
for both types, and are identical with 
those of the American Express Co 
(10¢ up to $5; 15¢ up to $25; 20¢ up 
to $50; 25¢ up to $100). 

The increased rates on postal mone 
orders (BW—Jun.3’44,p80) are higher 
than these (for example, 14¢ instead of 
10¢ for a $5 order), but the Post Office 
Dept., under a recent congressional av- 


ODYSSEY OF A CHECK 


Elmer H. Dalldorf is proud of 
the service his “bondified” post- 
card checks provide customers— 
at the cost i service fee and a 
1¢ stamp. He cites this example: 

The wife of a Minneapolis 
pharmacist’s mate sent him a $50 

ostcard check. He cashed it on 
his ship, somewhere in the Atlan- 
tic. It cleared through Guanta- 
namo, Cuba, thence to a bank in 
Washington, D. C., thence to the 
Richmond Federal Reserve Bank, 
thence to the Minneapolis Federal 
Reserve Bank, thence to the Min- 
neapolis bank which honored it. 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE — (continued) 


New York’s First Bank UL S Personal Trusts 
Established 1784 oA AR Since 1830 


“I Want to See the Boss 


‘These well known words have a significance beyond 
their normal customer usage. Their very existence is 
one of those frequently overlooked indices of private 
-enterprise. 


The Constitution does not say the customer is 
always right,—but what a valuable privilege it is to bea 
customer rather than a mere consumer. The difference 
is the option to pick and choose versus the obligation 

_ to take it and like it. 


Under this American system of business for cus- 
tomers and by customers, this country has advanced and 
prospered. The alert and ambitious have found some 
reward for their industry and enterprise. Even the lazy 
and inefficient have enjoyed a continuous rise in the 
standard of living. The right to be a customer seems 
well worth defending. 


Bank OF New York 


48 Wall Street-—New York 15 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 
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Commercial Banking Executor and Trustee 
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thorization, is at work on a new sched- 
ule of charges designed to recover some 
of the business it has lost to commer- 
cial competitors, particularly in orders 
under $10 which comprise 70% of the 
volume. Officials of Checks, Inc., 
promise to meet the Post Office’s com- 
petition. 

@ Through Two Channels—Checks, 
Inc., sells its services through two out- 
lets, its revenues in both instances com- 
ing through sale of the copyrighted 
forms to issuers. These channels are: 

(1) Banks, which sell the money 
orders just as they do cashier’s checks 
or other types of special checks for 
customers not having personal checking 
accounts. 

(2) Licensees, who sell them through 
agents (drug stores, usually) under rigid 
regulations in controlled territories. At 
present, one such licensee, Currency 
Services, Inc., is operating. Its territory 
embraces Minnesota and part of Wis- 


consin. Other licensees shortly wili be ~ 


operating in the Midwest. 

@ How It Works—Under the licensing 
arrangement, agents issue checks against 
an earmarked account of the licensee. 
The latter must maintain a stipulated 
minimum amount on deposit in the 
bank where the checks are payable. A 
surety bond for performance of its 
service is carried by the licensee. 

Fees collected when checks are is- 
sued are divided 40% to the agent, 
60% to the licensee. The bank col- 
lects its standard clearing charges on 
checking operations. 

Banks approved as depositories, as 
well as those selling money orders, are 
limited to members of the Federal Re- 


serve System and the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 

e Scheme Registered—Originator of the 
plan is Elmer H. Dalldorf, president 
of Checks, Inc., who developed the 
idea and left a good sales job to put 
it into operation. Dalldorf registered 
the plan, the company name, and the 
name “bondified” with the U. S. patent 
office and all 48 states, then marked 
time for a full year while he studied 
markets and operating setup. 

“Our surveys in the Minneapolis 

area showed bankers were getting 10% 
of the money order business and cash- 
ing 90% of the orders,” he said. “Under 
the Checks, Inc., plan they get reason- 
able remuneration for the services they 
perform.” 
@ Best Customers—Surveys also showed 
that 63% of the seals buy money 
orders from time to time. Housewives 
buy two-thirds of them, 22% for gifts, 
78% to pay bills. 

Convenience, rather than desire for 
any particular type of service, motivated 
85% of the purchasers, pointing to the 
value of neighborhood retail outlets for 
their sale. 

With these findings, Checks, Inc., 
tried out the plan in one Wisconsin 
county. Five banks in Cumberland, 
Wis., sold the “bondified” postcard and 
inclosure type checks. Results were 
promising, and the company introduced 
it to Twin City bankers. 

@ Full-Time Job—In the meantime, a 
group of retail druggists, at Dalldorf’s 
instigation, organized Currency Services, 
and began establishing agencies in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul. With Dalldorf’s 
assistance, this licensee has expanded to 
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VALID ONLY IF FILAEO IN WITH INK 


PAYABLE 
FIDELITY STATE BANK 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
17-92 
2G + Member Federal Reserve System 
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Bondified* Post Card Check Service, Opereted Under License Granted to 


Covvright The ntl, Checks lncerpureed, Sonasepai 


iF DEFACED OR CHANGED, DO NOT PAY 


Already available at banks and retail 
store agencies—including scores of 
neighborhood drugstores—in five mid- 
western states is the new copyrighted 


postcard money order of Checks, 
Inc., of Minneapolis. It can be mailed 
for 1¢ and is negotiable only after de- 
livery by the mail man to the payee. 


embrace scores of drug stores, has | 
on a full-time manager, is preparii 
move into other cities in the ter: 
allocated to it. 

Three years old, actually ope: 
only two years, with a licensee \ 
has just passed its first birthday, Ch 
Inc., already has had its orders c: 
in every state and in 26 foreign 
tries, 


Jahco Criticized 


Machinists union warns its 
members about stock plan. But 
Bill Jack says $9,000,000 is 
subscribed, defends sale. 


Asserting that by customary invcst- 
ment standards “the stock would almost 
certainly not be salable” and that failure 
to subscribe can’t be cause for dismissal, 
the International Assn. of Machinists 
(A.F.L.) intervened as financial counsel 
to its members employed at Cleveland's 
Jack & Heintz Co. to heave a monkey 
wrench last week at Bill Jack’s plan to 
sell $15,000,000 of stock to his workers 
(BW-—Jul.1’44,p70). 

@ Called Speculative—The 7,500 Jahco 
associates (the company’s term for em- 
ployee) were cautioned by the union 
that the Class A shares for which they 
are being asked to exchange war bonds 
are a “highly speculative investment.” 

Nearly all the associates are members 

of the union, having been encouraged 
to join by Bill Jack, a former I.A.M. 
business agent. He hinted that the 
union feared that employee stock own- 
ers might drop out of the dues-paying 
class, and he declared that the proposal 
would not be changed. 
@ Jack’s Defense—Defending the plan, 
Jack said the union’s analysis was “un- 
fair,” since any action of the trustees 
disadvantageous to the stockholders 
would be a breach of trust and dissolve 
the voting agreement. 

He said $9,000,000 of the stock had 

been subscribed by associates, and pre- 
dicted that the union criticism would 
not halt the sale of the balance. 
@ Plan Is Analyzed—In a message to as- 
sociates, Matthew DeMore, president of 
District 54 of the machinists’ union, 
reported that the union had had the 
stock-subscription plan analyzed by the 
law firm of McAfee, Grossman, Han- 
ning & Newcomer, specialists in corpo- 
rate finance. Their opinion, the union 
official said, indicates that the plan is 
“unbelievably undemocratic and unpro- 
tective of your rights.” 

The financial analysis stated that by 
placing the Class A stock in a voting 
trust, with Jack, his son, Russell Jack, 
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nd Ralph M. Heintz as trustees, the 
.<sociate investors could not even vote 
for directors for ten years and could not 
-emove the management under any con- 
jitions. 

Shares for Partners—The April 30 bal- 
nce sheet shows that the company, 
yhich has gained unparalleled publicity 
through its high production of aircraft 
accessories, and through its fabulous 
wages, paternalistic benefits, and an 
evangelistic “all for one’’ atmosphere, 
had a net worth of $354,010. Jack and 
jhis partners have taken for themselves 
50,000 fully paid and nonassessable 
‘shares, which alone carry the right to 
‘buy additional securities which may be 
Hissued. 

Referring to the partners’ holdings, 
ithe union said: 

“They are, therefore, in some re- 
spects more valuable than the Class A 
shares for which you are asked to pay 
$100 per share. In other words, Jack 
& Heintz, for their experience and the 
asset value of $354,010, are receiving 
the equivalent of what would cost you 
$5,000,000.” 
¢ Other Complaints—The union points 
out further that subscriptions are bind- 


NEW PRESIDENT 
This week Fred G. Gurley became 


top-ranking official of the Santa Fe | 


System, succeeding Edward J. Engel, 


who retired after 45 years of continu- | 


ous service with the railroad—the last 
fve as president. Gurley, who started 
asa clerk in 1906, was appointed 
general superintendent in 1925, and 
was elected executive vice-president 
by the board of directors in 1939. 
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...and a job for Zz atleck —' 


TEACHING A RIVER new tricks is the job 
of the new $100,000,000 TVA Ken- 
tucky Dam ... which will turn on and 
off 4,570,000 acre-feet of controlled flood 
storage water—deliver 160,000 kilo- 
watts of victory-vital power. And cool- 
ing the giant generators . . . air condi- 
tioning control rooms, and offices .. . 
exhausting dangerous fumes... are all 
jobs for Sturtevant Engineered Air. 
Here’s the story in a nutshell: — 


1. SPANNING the Tennessee River, the sixteen- 
stories-high Kentucky Dam and its locks stretch 
some 8,650 feet along the river . . . giving new life 
to 190 miles of flood-starved Tennessee Valley 
farmlands . . . because annual levee-bursting 
crests and water-seepage leaks are eliminated. 


2. PETROLEUM, aluminum, grain and many other 
vital materials will flow more swiftly, more ec« 

nomically along the river now because larger 
barges, tankers and inland ships—with up to 9 
foot drafts—can be accommodated. The Kentucky 
Dam locks can raise or lower river vessels as much 
as 73 feet . . . one of the greatest single-lock lifts 


3. TYPICAL of the Sturtevant fans in service on 
the Kentucky Dam are ten powerful units 
shown ready for shipment below—which supply 
and exhaust 230,000 cubic feet of hazardous, load- 
limiting heated air from the generator room each 
minute. Other fans like them flood the control 
room with cooled, conditioned air—preventing 
delicate electrical equipment from drying out and 
losing its efficiency. 


YES it takes a lot of Engineered Air to run a dam. The 32 specially-designed 
Sturtevant Fans yield 29,000,000 cubic feet—over 1,000 tons—of conditioned 


air an hour... 


and range from tiny telephone-room ventilating fans to 


outsize 8-foot diameter heat exhausting goliaths. 


IN THE COMPETITIVE postwar world, “air at work” will make a vast difference 
in the ratio between black and red on the books of many companies. Why 
not take advantage of the “‘plus value”’ of Sturtevant’s 90 year’s experience 


in engineering air? It will help you 
air condition, ventilate, heat, convey, 
control dust and fumes, or burn fuel 
more economically. Sturtevant is 
ready to work with you or your 
postwar planning committee now. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 


Sturfevant 
Ln hilo hie 


SGHELM 


DeLuxe Mobile Equipment 
For 40 years we've been srotueing ighest quality 
— a bt uc — for nationally prominent com- 
bur engineering know- how and- een ing experience 
are at your call nF — is NOW to cén 
your meet war need 
@ SALES ‘AMD DEMONSTRATION COACHES 
@ TRUCK BODIES . . SINGLE OR FLEETS 
@ ALL TYPES INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 


SCHELM BROTHERS, INC. © 


WELSBACH 


[ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT 


CORPORATION 
1500 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2 


AMM phases of GAS and ELECTRIC 
UTILITY MANAGEMENT, 


CONSTRUCTION 


and APPRAISAL.. a 


PATENTED 
GOOD WILL ITEMS 


(3) Innovations that enjoy eye appeal—intrinsic 
value and longevity. Available for immediate 


deliv 
we Request catalogue. Dept. BW 
J. WIDDER & CO. 


110 Fifth Ave. New York ti, N. Y. 
Established 1900 


———AVAILABLE FUNDS TO—— 
PURCHASE BUSINESS 


Principals interested in siren. 8 soeratien, oom 
pany, — volume from $500,000 

.00 and over for all cash. Repetietions *rinetiy 
confidential. Bank and commercial references wi 
= ) eee, Present personnel may remain in- 


BO-400, Business Week 
Let s0 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y.cunsu 


WANTED 


Product or invention for post war 
manufacture. Large organization with 
complete engineering department, tool 
making and manufacturing facilities 
and modern plant .. . in position to 
develop, manufacture, advertise and 
sell. Royalty basis or any other satis- 
factory arrangement. 


BO-399, Business Week 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


ing regardless of their total. “You may 
subscribe in the expectation that you 
are subscribing to a $15,000,000 com- 
pany that will be well cushioned against 
severe postwar competition, only to find 
that only $5,000,000 has been sub- 
scribed in all.” 

The union complains further that the 

“sketchy” prospectus fails to show great 
managerial ability in the present opera- 
tion of the company. “It is one thing 
to operate successfully when there is no 
competition, when the government is 
the sole ultimate customer, does nearly 
all the financing and furnishes nearly 
all the facilities, and it is quite another 
to operate successfully under competi- 
tive conditions which will prevail after 
the war... 
@ Revision Suggested—Likewise, in sug- 
gesting that the associates insist upon 
amendment of ‘the financial plan as it 
has been presented to them by the com- 
pany, the union analysis asserts: 

The trustees during ten years could 
abolish any preference the Class A stock 
enjoys, or compel the Class A holders 
to accept dividends in stock instead of 
cash. 

The $5 annual preference of the Class 
A shares ceases in ten years in any event, 
even though none or very small divi- 
dends have been paid. 

“This means that, although the man- 
agement may have demonstrated a com- 
plete inability to operate successfully, 
the Class A shares would thereafter be 
on a par with the common shares re- 
ceived by the management.” 


New Blood Wins 


Thwarted at first try, new 
stockholders in navigation firm 
succeed in electing two directors 
to nine-man board. 


The adjournment of a stockholders’ 

meeting in order to prevent an election 
which the chairman opposed,-and a 
court order which directed that a new 
meeting should be held, figured in fire- 
works which led this week to a quiet 
election session of the Detroit & Cleve- 
land Navigation Co. 
e@ Newcomers Thwarted—Cleveland in- 
terests which bought heavily into the 
company’s shares tried to elect repre- 
sentatives to the board in 1943 and 
failed. Last April, however, they came 
into the 1944 annual meeting with 
enough proxies to elect two men by 
concentrating all their votes behind 
them. 

James McMillan, president of the 
company, thwarted the Cleveland group 
by the simple expedient of adjourning 
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the meeting before a vote on « 
could be taken. 

@ Election Ordered—The C 
men went to court. Federal Ji 
thur J. Tuttle ruled that the 

could not be adjourned without 
a time for a new meeting. He 
an election held last Monday. 

New proxies were secured | 
sides. ‘The Cleveland delegation \ 
with enough of them to elect 
C. Gee and Emest S. Dowd 
nine-man board, displacing two | 
ers. 

@ First Profits—In 1943, follow: 
straight years of deficits ranging { 
$117,000 to $748,000, after all charg 
the company was finally able to s| 
net earnings of 93¢ on each share of ; 
$5-par capital stock. 

Cash and marketable securities at ti 
1943 year end totaled close to $2,()( 
000 compared with a current indebted. 
ness of but $526,000, and the manag. 
ment early this year was able to decl 
a 50¢ dividend payment, the first j 
some 13 years. 


U. S. Tax Record 


Uncle Sam collects more 
than 40 billions in last fiscal 
year. Individuals’ income taxes 
total over 18 billions. 


Federal internal revenue receipts in 

the fiscal year ended June 30 soared to 
$40,121,760,000, a new record. Break- 
down of the figures, just released by the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, reveals that 
more than 80% of the huge total came 
from the income and from the exces- 
profits tax payments of corporations and 
individuals. 
@ Spectacular Gain—Income taxes paid 
by individuals, either direct or via the 
withholding route, amounted to $13. 
261,000,000, compared with the $10- 
630,000,000 total in the previous twelve 
months. 

Corporation income taxes of $5,254. 

000,000 were up only $763,000,000. Ex- 
cess-profits taxes, however, showed a 
spectacular advance of $4,281,000,000 
and shot up to $9,345,000,000. 
@ Luxury Levies Increased—Liquor taxes 
rose $195,000,000 to a total of $1,619.- 
000,000, and tobacco taxes at $988,000. 
000 were up $64,000,000. Manufactur- 
ers’ excise taxes—on gasoline, radio sets, 
sporting goods, ete.—brought in $503. 
000,000, and the retailers’ excise tax- 
on jewelry, toilet goods, furs, and lug- 
gage—another $225,000,000. 

During the twelve months, employ- 
ment taxes climbed to $1,738,000,000 
from $1,498,000,000; the tax on theater 
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Textile Machine Designers and Mill Men 
will find this ntl borkle, very helpful 


This booklet, just off the press, 
discusses properties of Mag- 
nesium useful to the Textile In- 
dustry. It describes and suggests 
yses of Magnesium, the lightest 
_ Of the structural metais, in: 
Spinning, Winding and Twisting Machines, 
Looms, Knitting Machines, Tricot Warp 
Beams, Section Beams, Spools and Bobbins. 


* 


Si 


Aluminum Company of America 
(Sales Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products) 
1711 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


Please send me “Magnesium in the Textile Industry.” 


Name Title. 
Company - 
AAA. 

City State 


AMERICAN MAGNESIUM CORPORATIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 4 wm 


THE 
AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 
and 
ITS COMMON 
STOCKS 


Recent developments 
undoubtedly bring 
nearer the resumption 
of passenger automobile 
production. 


A background field 


- 
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admissions rose $50,000,000°to $205,- 
000,000; and even receipts from the tax 
on bowling alleys and 1 tables ad- 
vanced a few hundred thousand dollars 
climbing up to a total of over $2,000,- 
000. 

Gasoline taxes, however, reflected the 


rationing of gas as well as the s} 
of rubber, with a drop in rece; 
$17,000,000 down to the $27 
000 level. 

Federal receipts from the $5 
automobile use tax declined som: 
000,000 to $134,000,000. 


Stockholders, as expected, are find- 
ing little to complain about in most 
of the six-month earnings reports now 
making their appearance. 

This year they have been benefit- 
ing to a greater extent from war- 
inflated earnings as New York Stock 
Exchange figures disclose that first- 
half dividends on listed common 
stocks rose to $982,070,000, or 7.7% 
above year-earlier levels. 

@ Some Are Squeezed—As in the in- 


Profits Holding Up Well 


of the chemical, food products, metal, 
and steel companies reflect th: 
squeeze now being exerted on thei: 
profit margins. Automobile, auto 
parts, and oil companies are making 
the best showings. ; 

Last-half earnings will depend 
greatly upon military development 
If German resistance should collaps« 
within coming weeks, a drastic shrin} 
age in present operating levels and 
in earnings seems the inevitable te- 
sult. 


itial three months, first-half earnings 
survey of that industry 


just completed by us, 
anticipates record out- 


1944 ; 1943 

oy -o XY - 

Net 
After Taxes 
$3,446,145 
747,843 
1,189,546 
662,284 
978,671 
5,172,956 
1,220,324 
833,219 
1,688,812 
3,994,724 7,570,000 
406,434 932,130 
21,061,629 123,500,000 
1,706,241 5,792,000 
1,885,328 1,219,114 
2,716,789 8,224,152 
1,034,845 4,249,963 
5,807,654 10,721,000 
4,953,273 12,414,200 
2,146,920 6,221,582 
538,016 182,533 
1,392,682 945,105 
888,181 1,366,084 
285,825 198,000 
362,275 124,600 
704,698 940,000 
4,638,445 7,626,663 
1,701,950 7,335,000 
532,890 716,859 
156,539 400,000 
7,345,314 6,270,000 
540,467 360,311 
793,864 895,967 
935,436 3,347,000 
10,435,195 17,600,000 
4,716,669 6,382,971 
834,532 1,549,000 
354,472 3,344,850 
370,808 765,220 
3,852,569 2,911,000 
651,222 1,688,354 
861,354 2,276,465 
19,078,564 48,253,871 
566,403 2,002,976 
446,030 428,000 
31,086,053 71,216,037 
296,673 191,367 
9,039,888 31,347,556 
3,574,561 4,242,840 
656,952 1,970,856 
4,404,448 12,613,000 


Tares 
$6,891,671 
3,178,602 
4,880,000 
1,750,00( 
3,434,722 
5,187,712 
2,648,300 
2,641,414 
2,336,936 


Net 
After Taxes 
2,862,623 
634,103 
2,157,387 
561,143 
1,309,547 
3,277,934 
1,157,428 
1,195,143 
1,414,395 
3,284,939 
467,763 
20,770,700 
551,961 
1,868,762 
2,182,174 
~ 885,919 
5,171,418 
4,997,617 
2,693,759 
1,006,299 
3,529,349 
1,038,436 
325,633 
280,343 . 
578,162 
5,071,862 
1,295,920 
530,350 
120,345 
9,004,538 
551,674 
772,753 
307,744 
14,507,369 
4,154,603 
1,043,294 
202,150 
338,709 
4,398,497 
538,921 
956,080 
18,131,908 
579,234 
508,983 
32,382,533 
370,073 
10,470,701 
3,149,935 
574,960 
3,434,386 


Taxes, 
$6,485,495 
2,953,000 
7,068,000 
1,448,000 
6,694,000 
1,461,033 
2,566,500 
4,101,849 
1,337,695 
2,283,000 
1,876,208 
88,800,000 
1,960,353 
1,195,953 
5,486,088 
5,968,614 
9,546,000 
14,047,900 
5,271,551 
445,310 
2,550,000 
1,695,468 
385,000 
84,700 
630,000 
12,217,862 
3,725,000 
805,215 
179,000 
6,063,894 
367,781 
907,323 
1,070,000 
22,906,000 
6,816,000 
2,136,000 
1,303,300 
690,323 
3,526,000 
1,639,218 
2,986,694 
48,286,287 
2,235,000 
515,000 
67,738,932 
247,000 
42,592,143 
1,770,900 
2,299,841 
8,423,000 


Air Reduction 
Bridgeport Brass 
NE cite ne Ka nanlnd obdauw oad bn kde d me 
Butler Brothers 

Clark Equipment 
Climax Molybdenum 
Commercial Solvents 
Container Corp. 
Continental Baking 
Corn Products Refining 
Florence Stove 

General Electric 


put for two to five years 
and includes a summary 
of the position of seven 
leading companies. A 
continuing study is pro- 
posed in collaboration 
with the staffs of our 
Detroit, Cleveland, and 
Chicago offices and sup- 
plementary, individual 
discussions will be issued 


Hercules Powder 
Houdaille- Hershey 

Inland Steel 

Int’l Business Machines 
Johns- Manville 

Lehigh Valley Coal Corp 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Long-Bell Lumber 
MacAndrews & Forbes 
Magma Copper 
Mathieson Alkali 
National Distillers 

Otis Elevator 

Penick & Ford 
Phillips-Jones 

Phillips Petroleum 
Reliable Stores 

Scott Paper 

Sharen Steel 


from time to time. 


The field survey will ; 
be mailed to those re- 
plying by letter and re- 
questing a copy of our 
BU-13 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


40 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Since 1888— Financial Service 
Adapted to Your Requirements 


Members Important Exchanges’ 


Standard Brands 
Superheater Co. 
Superior Steel 
Sutherland Paper 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Tubize Rayon 
Underwood Elliott 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Biscuit 

United Cigar-Whalen 
United States Steel 
Webster Eisenlohr 
Westinghouse Electric 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr 

Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Offices: 

New York; Boston; Chicago; 
Cleveland; Philadelphia; Detroit; 
Portland, Me.; Providence; 
Baltimore; Bangor. 
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$4,000,000 


Philadelphia Apartment Building 


Ready 


Farsighted, 

enterprise in 
munities is wor 
to assure peaceti 


bility through full-time use 0 


the building trades! 


Typical example is the $ 
House Lane Apartment P 


delphia. Plans and specifications are down 
.. everything is ready for a great 


on paper 


crew of building craftsmen to 
ion is given the 


when private constructs 
green light! 

School House Lan 
panion structure fo 
way Apartments i 


courageous business 

many American com- 
king hard right now, 
me economic sta- 


4,000,000 School 
roject in Phila- 


e Apartments is a com- 
the beautiful 2601 Park- 
n Philadelphia, which 


ts Go! 


structures and their 
planned by architect Aa 
with Mayer I. Blum, 


f all Ah 
Large quantities of 


Products, including 


ments, because 0 

formance in the 
‘These widely-used 
be available for your 
our war materiel contr 
Get your plans 
residential building 
approximately 10 
related building ind 


start work 


two corporations owning 


Truscon Steel Building 
steel joists, steel win- 


dows, and solid metal lath partitions will 


be used in the School House Lane Apart: 

f their highly satisfactory 

2601 Parkway structure. 

steel structural units will 
use just as soon as 
acts are completed. 
for civic, industrial and 
started now, so that 
million craftsmen in the 
ustries can help bridge 


eee Pao 8 


MAYER I. BLUM, creator 
of successful 2601 Park- 


Philadelphia and of 


way in Phi 
the magnificent apartment 
building shown above. 


innovations were 
ron Colish, together 
president of the 


the buildings. 


introduced so many innovations when 
the gap to peacetime progress! 
Planning 


completed 


in- 1940. Both 


2601 Parkway, Philadelphia's largest, 
est ap ¢ residence, housing 
520 families and employing many 
Truscon steel building products. 


of these modern 


a... Unless we 
now, the American i 
authority from w 
architects, engincers 


fy 


g th 


will of mecessity 
mot es 


b it will 
vad general contractors now! 
“Lo 
°o 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OH! 


SUBSIDIARY OF REPU 
Manufacturers of a Complet 


BLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
e Line of Steel Building Pro 


ducts 


“What's next, Mr. Dean ? 
Lhis job is done!” 


| 
| 
| 
i 
i 
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What a team!—willing, able 
workers and speedy, dependable 
Monroe Machines . . . producing 
in spite of manpower shortage 
the greatest volume of figures 
and records that business has 
ever known. 

Payroll calculations and rec- 
ords; statistics; analyses; esti- 
mates; reports; invoices; costs 
and percentages; inventory ; post- 
ing and accounting procedures— 
these are the life blood of busi- 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


ness. It is upon these that man- 
agement depends fpr efficient and 
economical administration; the 
job of Monroe is to keep this 
vital work flowing. 

Call the nearby Monroe 
branch ... learn from our repre- 
sentative the availability of 
Monroe Calculating, Listing and 
Accounting machines under ex- 
isting conditions. Let his experi- 
ence aid you in effecting short- 
cuts and simplifications to make 
working hours more productive. 


Monroe MA 7-W Calculator 


Ask about our Guaranteed Mainte- 
nance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. Without 
obligation get your copy of the book 
MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 
from our nearest branch, or write 
to Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Jnc., Orange, New Jersey. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING + LISTING 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


PRODUCTIO 
Steel Rating Trie¢ 


Metal is specified for 
hardenability rather than che 
cal content under tentati 
method of S.A.E. and A.LS.I, 


A long period of discussions and p 
posals merged last week into the beg 
ning of a program of action on a 
procedure for specifying steel. ‘Ihe } 
ciety of Automotive Engineers and 4 
American Iron & Steel Institute ; 
nounced jointly the framework o 
“tentative new method” for buy 
steel, using a basis of hardenabilt 


| rather than chemical content. 
| @ Magic Key—One school of metalluy, 


cal thought in recent years has he, 
that hardenability is a magic key to ste 
performance, hardenability being th 
property of metal during the proces ¢ 
heat treatment to harden both in degre 
and in depth. 

Using steel’s hardenability as a basi 

this school of thought held, other a 
tributes of steel, like tensile or impa 
strength, could be predicted fairly acc 
rately. Therefore, they argued, why no 
use hardenability rather than chemici 
content as an index for specifying 3 
purchase? 
@N. E. Series Born—This viewpoint 
gained ground during the period after 
the war began, when demand for stee 
enlarged tremendously and_ purchaser 
were often unable to obtain the exacj 
specifications they sought. The National 
Emergency series of steels came int 
use, were correlated with older full 
alloy steels on the basis of hardenability; 
and were ordered as substitutes on tha 
basis. 

Until now, however, the ordering 
was still on the basis of specifying : 
chemical content, generally by S.AE 
or A.I.S.I. number. The hardenability 
of the series could be predicted fairly 
accurately, but deviated often enough 
to be a constant worry. In such cases 
reworking in heat treatment was neces 
sary, costs mounted, and production 
slowed. 
© Hardenability Standard—The new sys 
tem makes it possible to order on 3 
hardenability standard. Thus far 37 
standard fine-grain steels have been 
qualified on this basis; that is, they 
have been tested sufficiently to establish 
for each of them puecliaby prescribed 
maximum and minimum limits of hard- 
enability in a preferably narrow band. 

These 37 steels are mostly chromiun- 
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A SILVER LINING TO°K Vis-tepcbey:warel helen 


“With a proper combina Hi 
Micro Switches we could r 


washday labor 85%.” 
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Scores of manufacturers who 
are looking toward the postwar era are writing 
us in this vein. This particular manufacturer 
wants a number of Micro Switches for use in se 
quence control of a new type washing machi 


This is right down our alley. But first we m: 
complete our part of the ask pages pt 
gram. All our talent, skill, and productive ca 
pacity is devoted to this end. 


Much to our regret, this manufacturer, like all 
the others making similar requests, will have ¢ 
wait for quantity production until we can 
vote our energies to peacetime business 


1€T at . ‘ 
mapa Prior to our entrance into war, Micro Swit 
¥ was the accepted precision, snap-action swit 


hy no 
emica 


Ing d 


point 
| after 
r stee 
haser 
exact 
tional 
- inte 
full 
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1 that 


The basic Micro Switch is a thumb-size, 
feather-light, plastic enclosed, precision, 
snap-action switch, Underwriters’ listed 
and rated at 1200 V. A., at 125 to 460 
volts a-c. Capacity on d-c depends on 


throughout industry. Many of these manufa 
turers continued the use of Micro Switches ir 
the war products which they had to build. Be 
cause of their varied needs, there are over 2,700 
different combinations available in Micr 
Switches at the present time. 


The great interest in Micrg Switches for pos 
war } corel will stimulate still further develop 
ment in Micro Switches. We are grateful co 
industry for this vote of confidence. And we 
look forward to the day when we can again serv« 
these manufacturers with the features of Micro 
Switch which are important facorts in new prod 
uct design. 


Before peace comes, and before your new prod- 
ucts can be released for sale in a highly com 


lering load characteristics. Accurate repeat petitive market, your engineers should be chor 
ing 3 performance is experienced over mil- oughly familiar with Micro Switch and the 
AE — of care heen erry Ay many advantages it has to offer. To this end we 
bility pereadiren Somiaa from high vibration will send your engineers as many copies of 
fairl seshtanen tn aeatiete of egeneting Micro Switch Handbook-Catalogs as they may 
ough force and motion as low as 2/1000 wish, 

cases ounce-inches. Many types of metal 


1eces- 


FREEPORT, ILL 


housings are available. 


U.S.A., Sales Offices 


Cleveland, Los Angeles, Boston Dallas, P 


<= 


UNLIMITED 


“Uses Unlimited”—a dramatic talking motion picture of Micro 
Switches, in color, is available to industrial groups, training classes 
schools and colleges, through Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, New 
York, Chicago, San Francisco. Size: 16 mm. Length: 40 minutes 
Write us for details. 


A star has been added to our “E” flag as further recognition to the 
men and women of Micro Switch for maintaining our war production 
standards. 


Let’s All Back the Attack 


Buy Extra Wor Bonds 


“MOTOR DRIVE IS MORE THAN POWER” 


PRODUCTION 
SPEEDED 


with added flexibility and safety 


This particular application of Reliance Motor-drive 
is in a wire-drawing mill. But the basic idea it empha- 
sizes—that motor-drive is MORE than power—can 
be used in many ways, practically anywhere that 
motor-driven machinery is employed. 


Taking advantage of features inherent in the electric 
motor, the designers and users of wire-drawing 
machines have stepped up drawing speeds to double 
and triple those previously thought possible, and the 
mew methods making use of Reliance Motor-drive are 
more flexible, better adapted to variations in produc- 
tion schedules and far safer. 


Reliance men are always glad to place their specialized 
knowledge of electric motor-drive at the services of de- 
sign or production engineers. This kind of teamwork 
frequently saves much planning and designing time 
and produces highly satisfactory results. Just write or 
phone the nearest Reliance office if you are interested. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1069 Ivanhoe Road «+ Cleveland, Ohio 


Birmingham * Boston * Buffalo ® Chicago ® Cincinnati * Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) 
Houston * Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York * Philadelphia © Pittsburgh 
Portiand (Ore.) © St. Louis * SaltLake City® San Francisco * Syracuse * Washington, D.C. 
and other principal cities. ’ 


RELIANCE S*z, MOTORS 


molybdenum and _ nickel-chr 
molybdenum types. 

When they are ordered hen 
on the hardenability rather thay tip 
chemical content basis, the lette: —}]” 
will be added to the num! 
“4140H.” The steel mill will the: 
quired to furnish this order with: ¢) 
hardenability limits as worked in 
the new S.A.E.-A.1.S.I. tabulation 
@ Few Failures Seen—The steel! c«:))p9. 
nies expect that no more than 5° oy 
6% of their production heats wil) {aij 
to come within these limits of acci pta 
bility. Hardenability of all heats \ijj 
be guaranteed by testing a cast sane 
from the heat. Disqualified batche,. of 
course, will be easily salable, to custom. 
ers who will continue to order on the 
chemical content basis, without calling 
for the hardenability requirement. 
@ More Chemical Deviation—To com 
pensate for the limited hardenability 
boundaries, the steel companies wil! be 
permitted slightly greatly deviation than 
heretofore specified in the chemical 
composition of their steels. 

Special committees of the institute 
and of the S.A.E. have worked for more 
than a year to prescribe the harden- 
ability bands, with their high and low 
limits. They examined findings on 
some 6,000 heats of steel, produced by 
scores of companies for their own pro- 
duction purposes and in the interests 
of research. 

Other standard steels are now being 
investigated on the same basis. As rap- 
idly as findings are deemed complete 
enough to be able to define accurate 
hardenability bands, more steels will 
likely be added to the 37 already released. 


PHTHALIC PLANTS GROW 


Construction of three new plants for 
phthalic anhydride, used in military in- 
sectifuges and smokeless powder (BW- 
Jul.8'44,p83), will begin any day now, 
one in the San Francisco Bay area and 
two near Pittsburgh. Standard Oil of 
California will operate the first, Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Iron and Koppers the 
others. Capacity figures cannot be t- 
vealed. Plans for the West Coast plant, 
intended to supply the needs of that 
area, fit into the westward trend of the 
chemical industry. Production in all 
three plants will start about the end of 
the first quarter of 1945. 

Latest figures on phthalic production, 
which WPB has considered insufficient 
to meet war needs, indicate a current 
operating rate of 126,000,000 Ib. a year. 
Plants under construction will add 23, 
000,000 Ib. by the end of the year if all 
goes well, and plants authorized but not 
yet under construction are designed to 
add 21,000,000 Ib. by Mar. 30, 1945. 
WPB is considering authorization of 
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JEEP TRAIN 


Resembling a mechanized cavalry 2 ’ 
line, an a train of jeeps—replace- E ni gi ni e S N ?e e d n 
ments for fellow veterans in Europe SO ea = 

-rolls toward an Atlantic seaport. 
No secret weapon, the doughty jeep | Engine and compressor intake air can 
still remains the Army’s indispensa- | be a nuisance as well as a danger. It 
ble motorized mount. requires filtering to remove harmful 
abrasives. And in many installations, 

other facilities to bring the total rated | effective silencing vastly improves a 


7 to 175,000,000 Ib. or 180,000,- working conditions and operators’ 7° HEE for heavy-duty 
. 6 service. 


A TYPE FOR EVERY 
APPLICATION 


efficiency. 


Principal producers at many are 


Allied Chemical’s Barrett (Philadelphia) Air-Maze filter-silencers combine 
and National (Buffalo) divisions, Ameri- 

i ille, Pa., and : ee 
~ ey oor = on ~ nose cient silencing chambers. These sound 
(Mass.) plants. Du Pont, at Deepwater, | dampeners are integral parts of the Closed circuit (in-line) 
N. J., and Reichold, at Ferndale, Mich., | ynit, Sizing the filter, therefore, auto- nemnase Geren 


roduce lesser amounts, chiefly for their ; ; ee oF. Basign permite both 
oes on ti , y matically provides the correct silencing air intake and unit to 

sumption. be placed in best loca- 
chamber. tion. 


MORE ATOMIZED ALUMINUM Air-Maze engineers will gladly rec- 


ommend the correct type for your 


various types of filters with effi- 


The Navy’s new atomized aluminum ’ EE 
plant at Glassmere, Pa., already in par- | engine and compressor. For data on = for use with small 


tial operation, swung into full produc- these and other Air-Maze products, ® engines and compres- 


ton on Aug. 1. write for General Catalog AGC-144 om bie otis sone 


Built on the 32-acre site of Hen 
Ford’s old auto glass plant, the satiny and Bulletin FSP-89 on filter-silencers. 
began production on July 1 when the 
frst unit was placed in operation three AIR-MAZE CORPORATION « CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
months and eleven days after excava- 
tion and on schedule despite strikes that 
threatened to set back the program. An- 
other unit was started up on July 7. 
The $800,000 plant is operated by the 
Aluminum Co. of America. 

Atomized aluminum, a fine granular 


powder made by spraying molten alumi- br 7h “s i ee: Te a - 
num through a nozzle, is labeled for RR ae ae ey etl ists IN. a FitTWat 
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as 


“vital naval ordnance use,” but the Navy 
hasn't revealed the actual use. 

The product has had a number of 
peacetime uses during the last six or 
eight years, but no details of the atom- 
ized aluminum process were made avail- 
able. 

However, many common metals, in- 
cluding aluminum, lead, tin, and zinc, 
can be atomized by melting and spray- 
ing them through a gun, especially con- 
structed and operated with compressed 
air and fuel gas. 


SWANK ON THE RIVER 


The design of both invasion boats and 
Allied bombers is reflected in blueprints 
for a streamlined 300-passenger river 
ciuiser to be built when conditions per- 
mit, by the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. 
at its Decatur (Ala.) shipyards for use 
on the ‘Tennessee River. 

Preliminary drawings for the cruiser 
include comforts and accommodations 
of ocean liners. They have just been 


yrs 
uwee 
w a 
sae) 68 
am My , 
neers, 
, - ae 
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completed by George C. Sharp, New 
York naval architect, for Ingalls. 

Openings similar to those on the 
bows of LST ships will enable passen- 
gers and automobiles to come aboard 
quickly. No freight will be carried. 

A new safety feature will: be the 
“blister” atop the pilot house, bor- 
rowed from the bombers’ top turret 
gunners, which will give the pilot a 360- 
deg. range of vision. 

The cruiser will be equipped, among 
other features, with a swimming pool, 
a 165-ft. sundeck, a 100-ft. observation 
lounge, and a clubroom. There will 
be space for 50 automobiles. 

Plans for the vessel are sponsored by 
the Tennessee Waterways Conference, 
the Chattanooga Chamber of Com- 
merce, and other civic organizations in 
the Tennessee Valley area. The proj- 
ect was originally suggested by Emmett 
S. Newton, Chattanooga civic leader. 

The boat will be 250 ft. long, 50 ft. 
wide, and will have a top speed of 18 
m.p.h. 


VISUAL AIDS 


Tiny wooden models of men and ma- 
chines that can be moved about like 
chess pieces are now standard equip- 
ment for Westinghouse engineers. 
Modeled after all types of equipment 
(above), the “toys” allow three-dimen- 
sional previews (left) of plant floors to 
forestall errors that may arise when 
drawings are translated into actual 
units. To be cast in metal after the 
war, the figures will be kept in central 
files from which engineers may draw. 


New Dust Layer 
Sulphite liquor from paper 
mill is tested on gravel streets 
in Wisconsin. Successful use may 
solve serious disposal problem, 


Gravel streets in Marinette, \Vis, 

since mid-July have been treated with 
an industrial waste. Material uscd 
sulphite liquor from the digest: 
the Marinette Paper Co., subsidia: 
the Scott Paper Co. Purpose is t 
sulphite liquor’s effectiveness as a dus 
layer. 
e Experiments ©Watched—Particw|ar}; 
interested in the experiment are the sul 
phite paper industry, fishermen, ani 
other municipalities. Paper maker 
would be glad to sell the stuff, but the 
are even more concerned with disposing 
of it on land instead of running it into 
the stream. 

Sportsmen are concerned because sul- 
phite liquor, which is otherwise harmless 
to fish and aquatic vegetation, uses up 
some of the dissolved oxygen in water. 


If concentration of sulphite waste rec. yp. 
duces a stream’s dissolved oxygen much Jj be 
below two parts per million of water, Hj ™ 
fish die and fishermen boil. Street and 9?" 
highway officials are hoping sulphite § D 
liquor will prove itself effective, because Be 
the cost of this waste material is » je’ 
small. thin 
@ Used in Piastics—Some few mills proc- play 
ess their sulphite liquor to obtain by- Hjsup 
products, such as Marathon Paper Co.'s Hipuil 
lignin paper plastic and Ontario Paper 
Co.’s alcohol. Because it is sticky, some 
mills concentrate it and use it as adhe- Not 
sive in laminating spiral cores for towels itt 
and toilet tissue. But most sulphite #j*™ 
mills run their billions of gallons of #"™ 
digester liquor unprocessed into the = 
stream. s 
The principal solids that are dissolved Hpi, 
in sulphite liquor are calcium lignin sul- Heha 
phonic acid and wood sugars. The sugars JijSct 
pick up some moisture from the air. ijope 
The lignin compound is the agent that Hye 
binds the surface particles. Thus the #j™ 
material lays dust in unpaved streets and 7 
roads. ha 
eHow It Started—Initiative for the & , 


Marinette test traces back to the Sul- 
phite Pulp Manufacturers Committee 
on Waste Disposal, working in collabo- 
ration with the Institute of Paper Chem- 
istry, Appleton, Wis. The Marinette 
Paper Co, made a deal with the city 
to provide sulphite liquor containing 
8% solids at $2 per 1,000 gal.; the price 
is calculated as the mill’s extra handling 
cost. 

The company built a 7,500-gal. stor- 
age tank into which it pumps the liquor 
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Dirty looking little fellow, isn’t he? And did you ever hear such 
nguage? What kind of parents must — 


Just a minute, please—that’s what we wanted to talk to 
ou about. Because we happen to know Bobby Greenleaf’s 
Mom and Pop... 

ou know them, too. 


When Brad Greenleaf shipped out, he left behind the two 
most important people in the world... his young wife Ann and 
tow-headed, ten-year-old Bobby. They were a nice family — 
he kind of folks you’d like to see moving in next door. 

It wasn’t so bad for a while. But then costs began to creep 
1p... Slowly, insidiously. Ann cut corners where she could 
in her cheerful suburban cottage. But finally she was forced 
o move into a section of the city where rents were low, 
Jawns didn’t have to be cut, and houses heated. 


Dirty looking, isn’t he? He spends his time hanging around 
the candy store, watching the older boys shoot dice, dodging 
cars while he plays ball in the street. 

“School will open soon”, Ann sighs with relief. But every- 
thing costs more, and schools are feeling the pinch. The 
playground has been closed ... no one could be employed to 
supervise it. And the workshop where Bobby might learn to 
build a wobbly table for Mom — that won’t be open this year. 


What have you got to do with it? 
Not much ... and yet, perhaps everything. Did you add a 
little extra on that railroad ticket when you just had to have 
areservation? Did you rent your house this summer for three 
times what you got last year? Did you whisper to the butcher 
that if ceiling prices stood between you and a choice sirloin, 
you'd be glad to... 

Sure — sure, they’re small things. But any violation of 
price control or of normal business dealing reduces the pur- 
hasing power of the few dollars Ann gets as a soldier’s wife. 

hools, libraries, hospitals — all institutions and individuals 
operating on a fixed income must cut down to survive when 
he dread drive of inflation forces prices higher and higher, 
out of reach of needy hands. 

No, of course you didn’t put Brad Greenleaf’s boy on the 
streets, while he was off fighting your war. And it won’t 
happen if you can do anything about it. 

You can. Will you? 


ROGERS 


Diesel Engines, 5 to 2000 h.p. ™ Gasoline Engines ™* Generator Sets » Generators * Power Units 
Switchboards » Pumping Units »* Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment » Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers 
Power Brushes * Snow Removal Equipment »* Streamlined DeLuxe Railway Motor Trains » Diesel Locomotives 


DIESEL ann AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


1120 Leggett Avenue, New York 59, N.Y. Builders of diesel-electric equipment and 
aircraft parts for our armed forces. Divisions: Hill Diesel Engine Company, Edwards 
Company, Edwards Aircraft Products, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company. 


COMPLETE REPRINTS of this messoge for poster use will be supplied upon request, subject fo the limits of our poper ollotment. 


Perfect 
Product 
Protection 


Just an ear of corn 
with its protective 
husk—but how well 
they tell the “Part 
of the Product” 
story—the container 
and the product, 
perfectly paired, are 
coming off nature’s 
production line to- 
gether. 


And so GEN- 

ERAL engineered 

shipping containers are specifically de- 

signed for the product—designed to 

come off your production line with the 

product—designed to provide ample 

protection—streamlined to save space 

—constructed of sturdy, light-weight 

materials to expedite handling and 
cut costs! 


General Corrugated Box 


While GENERAL engineered shipping 
containers are today shipping vital supplies 
throughout the world, we, too, are planning 
to serve you with improved containers to- 
morrow. Get acquainted now with the 
many advantages of GENERAL’S “Part of 
the Product” plan. Write today. Our en- 
gineers will be glad to help you with your 
packaging problems. 


of the 


Send for your 
"The Gen- 


mew issue of ° 
eral Box.”’ 


General sox COMPANY 
502 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, Shedoygan, Winchendon. 
Continental Box Company, inc.: Houston, Dallas. 


SPEED REDUCER 


Sandwiched between a motor and 
test dynamometer, an encased Bowes 
Drive—newly developed device to re- 
duce speed between marine turbines 
and propeller shafts—undergoes final 
tests at the Ridgway (Pa.) Division 
plant of Elliott Co. One element 
in the unit is a generator spun by the 
ship’s engine, the other a shaft arma- 


ture which absorbs reaction torque 
from the generator to turn the propel. 
ler. An electrical substitute for hard. 
to-get reduction gears, the unit alo 
produces electrical power to augment 
the output of ship generators. This 
makes possible an increase in the size 
of cargo handling equipment—with- 
out the need for additional capital in- 
vestment—and thus boosts the earning 
capacity of a ship, the company claims, 


from the digesters. The city mounted 
on one of its trucks a tank and spreader 
device much like the old-fashioned grav- 
ity street sprinkler. This device backs 
under the mill’s tank, then drives away 
and sprinkles the fluid on unpaved 
streets at the rate of 9,000 gal. per 
mile. 

@ Rain Test Awaited—This first coat- 
ing held down between 75% and 90% 
of the dust, and continued to hold it 
down, as compared with complete loss 
of effectiveness in a few hours after wet- 
ting down these streets with plain water. 
At midweek, everybody concerned was 
impatiently awaiting the first heavy rain 
to see whether it would flush away the 
hygroscopic and binder solids. 

Sulphite liquor treatment of streets 
and roads is not brand-new, but has in 
the past been confined to a very few 
areas. Spokane, Wash., for several years 
has used this material obtained from 
Inland Paper Co. of Millwood, Wash. 
@ Used in New Jersey—International 
Paper Co. plants at York Haven, Pa., 
and Corinth, N. Y., concentrate sul- 
phite liquor to 50% solid content for 
more economical shipping, have sold 
it to the New Jersey hs depart- 
ment. The concentrated material has 
to be diluted for spreading. 
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X-RAY TESTS POWDER 


Powder used as a rocket propellant 
must burn evenly or the projectile will 
not hit the target at which it is aimed 
To guard against defects, grains of 
rocket powder made at the Sunflower 
(Kan.) plant of the Hercules Powder 
Co. are being examined by means of an 
X-ray machine designed by employees 
of the plant with cooperation of West. 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. techni- 
cians. 

Finished grains of powder are brought 
to the X-ray house by small trucks. Each 
grain is marked by a worker, then placed 
on top of a large-size X-ray film and 
pushed into the X-ray machine. Devel- 
oped films are said to disclose any flaws 
in the powder, no matter how small 
Defective grains are returned to the 
plant to be remade. The X-raying proc: 
ess requires about ten minutes. 

About $1,000 worth of X-ray film is 
used daily by one unit. Each unit is in 
operation 24 hours a day. Women work 
on all shifts. No accidents have oc- 
curred since the first grain was examin- 
ed more than six months ago. 

The Sunflower plant claims to be 
the first in the U.S. to utilize X-ray 
in this manner. 
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srboy Dispenser 


& 
x 
Unless the operator of the new Re 
lvator Carboy Dispenser is rankly 
mreless, he can lift, transport, and pour 
sae, catboy of acid at almost any required 
height without danger to himself, co- 
Caer, or equipment. The Revolvator 
., North Bergen, N. J., builds it with 
sew clamps to hold the carboy firmly, 
an elevating hand wheel, a worm and 
tilter, and a lowering brake on the 
hand wheel. 

Operation consists of wheeling the 
lispenser to a position straddling a 
iy, attaching the clamps, elevating 
to desired height by turning the 
heel, and pouring its contents by 
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slowly rotatins; the chain that operates 
the tilter. Reversing the rotation of 


after which it is lowered gently to floor 
level under full control of the brake. 
Similar machines are available for barrel 
or drum dumping. 
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Explosion-Proof Battery 


Electric industrial trucks for handling 
materials in government depots and 
civilian plants where there are fire and 
explosion hazards promise to be made 
siter than ever by the new Explosion- 
Proof Storage Battery of the Philco 
Corp., Storage Battery Div., Trenton 7, 
N. J. It is so designed that all com- 
ponent parts are locked shut in an ex- 
plosion-proof compartment while the 
truck is on duty and cannot be un- 
locked until it gets back to the battery- 
charging station. Any gas or fumes that 
might arise during the duty cycle are 
so diluted by air from an air cylinder 


Im is 
is in 
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EW PRODUCTS| To the Man Who Thinks He Has 
"WAR NERVES’'S 


You'll feel a lot better when you 


AYBE YOUR NERVES are on 

edge. Business in wartime is no 
picnic. But that’s even more reason 
why you shouldn’t put up with the 
extra strain of noise demons. Their 
ceaseless clatter and din can fray 
your nerves just as surely as over- 
work. Yet noise demons can be 
eliminated from your offices—once 


and for all—with an economical 


New Free Booklet gives all the facts. Write 
for your copy, and name of your nearest 
Cushiontone contractor, to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 3008 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Made by the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 


get rid of the noise demons 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 


ceiling of Armstrong’s Cushiontone. 

Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of 
all noise striking its surface, thanks 
to the 484 deep holes in each 12” by 
12” unit of this fibrous material. This 
high efficiency is permanent—not 
even repainting can affect it. Arm- 
strong’s Cushiontone is quickly in 
stalled and easily maintained. And 
it’s an excellent reflector of light. 


HOW HACKNEY DESIGN 
IMPROVES YOUR BALANCE SHEET 


HE extra years of service that your Hackney Deep Drawn 

Shapes and Shells provide, are made possible by Pressed 
Steel Tank Company’s more than 40 years of experience. As a 
result of Hackney design, you are assured of ample strength 
to withstand costly damage... light weight with its important 
economies . . . and uniformity, which is one of the main 
factors of continued customer approval. 


Research, production skill and careful testing, from raw 
material to finished product, are your assurance that the profit 
advantages of the design are present in a// your Hackney 
Shapes and Shells. 


Hackney products are contributing to the war effort in many 
ways. As the need for these products becomes less critical— 
as the supply of material becomes more readily available, 
Pressed Steel Tank Company plans to resume the production 

of products to meet civilian needs. Write for details. 


. IP; ressed Steel Tank 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 
General Offices and Factory: 1493 South 66th Street 


Milwaukee 14, Wisconsin 


ow 


| before discharge to the atmosph 
they are said to be noncombu;s 


Industrial Roach Gun 


The Whizooka Roach Gun ; 


insect killer designed especially {or ;; 
dustrial and institutional use 
R. 
N. J. It is described as a “pump-:cti: 
canister gun, 24 in. in diameter 

in. long, which comes fully loa 
| instant use . . . and shoots a c! 
deadly dust into cracks and runwa 
to wipe out roaches, ants, silver fis) 
and bedbugs.” Active ingredient 
dust is Lethane A-70 (beta i 
dithiocyano diethyl ether, a rece: 
mulation of the Rohm & Haas Co.. P il 
adelphia 5), said to be “harmless to an, 
mals and human beings.” 


M. Hollingshead Corp., C 


THINGS TO COME 


Explorers, sportsmen, and ordi 
nary sight-seers can look forward 
to a new prism binocular with a 
16-mm. motion picture camera 
built so compactly into its in- 
terior that the whole will be littl 
if any larger than standard prism 
field glasses. Though it will have 
a capacity for 25 ft. of film (to be 
shot continuously or a few frames 
at a time), there will be no un- 
gainly protrusions on the instru- 
ment to reveal its dual nature. 

As a user surveys the postwar 
landscape, follows a horse race, or 
watches a pretty girl in the build- 
ing across the way—and wishes to 
record his visual impressions for 
posterity—he will press a button 
which will throw a prism into thc 
light path of the binocular’s left 
barrel, bending the light rays into 
the camera and throwing it into 
operation. Until the button is re- 
leased, the user’s left eye will b« 
given a rest while his right ey 
continues to follow the progress 
of events through the right barrel 


In the vernacular of many a 
manufacturing plant, a “plush- 
lined die” bears the same rela- 
tion to reality as a “left-handed 
monkey wrench.” But flock-coated 
dies that look as if they were lined 
with plush will be found in peace- 
time press shops where they will 
form highly polished plastic sheets 
into three-dimensional — curves 
without marring their surfaces. 
The flock will be blown on the 
male and female surfaces of the 
dies after they have been sprayed 
with cement to hold it in place. 
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MARKETING 


Used Car Famine 


Owners keep their autos, 
and dealers say OPA ceilings 
are to blame. Trade paper says 
rationing may come. 


Rationing of used cars in Hawaii, 
which began Aug. 1, has stimulated 
speculation on the possibility of similar 
restrictions for the continental United 
States. 

Apprehensive references to rationing 
ppear in protests of dealers against the 
working of price ceilings which went 
into effect July 10 (BW —Jun.17’44, 

Sales Drop Off—It is charged that the 
)PA ceilings threaten to produce the 
hing they were intended to prevent— 
i; used car famine. The Automotive 
News stated grimly this week that the 
inch “may lead soon to rationing.” 

Dealers report that during the first 
three weeks of the ceilings, used’ car 
sales by owners dropped to a whisper. 
From this they deduce that most of the 
Jack already has been taken up, that 
the remaining Owners prefer to hang 
mto their cars since they can’t get the 
fancy prices they once hoped for. 
¢Seek Higher Markup—It is estimated 
that in some cases dealers’ stocks have 
lropped 50% from the preceiling level. 
{ Washington dealer who formerly 
handled cars in hundreds declared that 
there were now only 19 cars on his lot. 
(hey consist mostly of jalopies which 
look like fugitives from a scrap pile. 

The OPA ruling allowed no guaran- 
teed markup for the dealer for cars sold 
m an as-is basis. Contention was that 
he ceilings were high enough for a 
lealer to make his profit by buying un- 
ler and selling at the maxumum. ‘Trou- 
le has been that canny sellers look up 
he ceiling figures and expect to get the 
top legal price when they sell. Dealers 
vho guarantee a car for 30 days or 1,000 
miles may add 25% or $100 to the 
ais price. They are now complaining 
that this differential is too thin and 
there is a determined move on foot to 
gct the markup hiked to 334%. 

* Chiseling idespread—One thing 
oth dealers and OPA executives admit 
-that chiseling has reached formidable 
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4 a: J 
Plug gages being checked to a tolerance of a few millionths of an inch at Republic Gage Company, Detroit 


Gages often must be accurate to within infinitesimal tolerance limits—a 
very few millionths of an inch. These “millionths’ must be measured 
accurately. 


The Republic Gage Company and hundreds of other gagemakers know 
their gages are right because they use Sheffield Visual Gages for final 
inspection. This widespread use by gagemakers is testimonial proof of 
dependable, highly accurate performance of the Visual Gage. The respon- 
sibility of integrity so imposed is appreciated by Sheffield and respectfully 
observed by the master craftsmen who make the instruments by which 
other types of gages are checked. 


DELIVERY WITHIN TWO WEEKS can be made of your Visual Gage require- 
ments for production and gage inspection. Six amplifications, 500, 1000, 
2000, 5000, 10,000 and 20,000 to one. Wire or write for quotation. 
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FOR 105 YEARS 


Tas DEVELOPMENT of the United States followed the trail of the locomotive, 
and Express Service. Beginning with 1839 when Express Service was 
started in New England, their histories run shoulder to shoulder. The 
Railroads opened up the Great West and helped the pioneers win it. By 
1883, more than 95,000 miles of railway had been built and over these lines 
Express met the shipping needs of our expanding nation. 

Today, shipments are sped on their way through the coordinated and 
integrated rail-air Express Service. 10,000 trains carrying express move 
daily on 230,000 miles of track at modern passenger train schedules. In the 
air, huge 3-mile-a-minute planes carry ever-increasing numbers of express 
shipments. Rail-Air Express is doing its part in meeting the needs of war- 
time shipping. Come peace, this 105-year shipping service will again encom- 
pass every conceivable personal item as well as the products of industry and 
agriculture. 


Greetings on a Century of Service 


Young Men’s Christian Association is 100 years old this year. 
Railway Express salutes this splendid organization on its 
century of service. America and the world would be the poorer 
without the high ideals that the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion has furthered, and the services it has so generously rendered. 
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SPEEDING THE NATION'S GOODS 


NATION-WIDE “% ’ RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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bilateral shenanigans between th 
with a car to sell and an acquai: | 
who wants to buy. The reco: 
be made out at the legal ceiling 
who is going to know if an ext; 
in cash passes beneath the table? 

is no way to estimate the ext 
such deals. So far the OPA has | 
only three suits against such ; 
violators. 

@ Dealers Get Hearing—The \ 
Automobile Dealers Assn. is ma 
study of dealers’ woes. Their ca 
be presented in a meeting with | 
Administrator Chester Bowles Au 

When ceilings were announced 

Bowles sought to allay wild rumors t 


| the Pacific Coast by stating that 


car rationing was not then under 
sideration. There was no promi 
garding the future. 

More rumors arose on July 10 whe 

OPA announced that James F. Boy 
of Newcastle, Ind., had been mag 
head of the used car section of it 
automobile rationing branch. Agitation 
was somewhat mollified by the explam:. 
tion that if rationing was adopted it 
would be wished on OPA by the Offic 
of Defense Transportation and the War 
Production Board. The OPA figured 
that it would be on the safe side by 
putting a good man to work studying 
possible ways and means. 
e Not a Pattern—Conditions in Hawaii 
are insular and special, hence do not 
necessarily have any bearing on main- 
land issues. Used car ceilings for the 
islands’ 60,000 automobiles were put 
into effect last December. Rationing fol- 
lowed this month because of the nece:- 
sity for assuring transport of key work 
ers at the Pearl Harbor naval base and 
other vital military installations. 

Anyone in Hawaii wishing to buy a 
car will now go to his local OPA board 
and make application. The board wil 
determine whether or not to issue a 
certificate for the purchase. It will base 
its decision on the applicant’s impor 
tance to the war effort. 


OPA REVIVES PRICE SUITS 


When OPA bowed to the will of 
Congress and abolished the highest price 
line limitation on retailers of men’, 
women’s, and children’s clothing, it 
did not abandon enforcement proceed- 
ings instituted last fall against nine large 
retail chains and mail-order houses for 
failure to comply with MPR 330 (BW- 
Sep.25’43,p92). 

Last week the W. T. Grant Co. 
moved to have its case dismissed while 
the other eight companies enjoined 
along with Grant looked on for a clew 
to their own next move. 

In opposing the action, OPA law- 
yers did not limit themselves to argv 
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ments on the highest price line limita- 
ion, Instead they pointed out that the 
yriginal injunction which OPA obtained 
0 prevent violations of MPR 330 was a 
kweeping one that went well beyond 
that immediate issue and compelled 
compliance with all OPA regulations. 


Accusing the company of “willful 
fagrant price violations,” OPA attacked 
yant’s record-keeping and _ pricing 
methods. Hence the U. S. circuit court 
judge in New York postponed his deci- 
ion until Grant presented an affidavit 
m the new issues, and gave OPA ten 
jays to examine the afhdavit. Mean- 
while OPA has launched a new investi- 
ation, presumably looking for violations 
to present at the next hearing Aug. 8. 


5 & 10's Organize 


First meeting of variety 
store independents is keyed to 
developing new merchandise 
sources to meet the chains. 


Despite the constantly increasing sales 
volume of chain stores in the past 30 
years, independent retailers have been 
slow to a that mass merchandising 
has come to stay. Evidence that they 
are waking up was the first annual con- 
vention of the National Assn. of Variety 
Stores, held in Chicago last week. 
eEyes on Future—Timed to coincide 
with the semiaunual trade shows of gift 
merchandise and variety store — the 
convention drew about 400 of the asso- 
ciation’s 2,500 members. 

Not that those attending could do 
much about shortages of manpower and 
merchandise—their major headaches 
now—but they could establish policies, 
cement their new association more firmly 
together, and begin laying postwar plans 
to meet what is generally expected to be 
the toughest competition in the history 
or elaine 
e Aiming Higher—N.A.V.S. members 
are independent variety store owners, 
distributed fairly evenly over the country 
(only other association in this field is 
the Limited Price Variety Stores Assn., 
whose members are chiefly corporate 
chains like Kresge, Woolworth, and 
Grant). Their annual sales volume 
varies from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Once confined to 5¢-to-$]1 merchan- 
dise, they have been forced by competi- 
tion and wartime shortages to upgrade 
their stock, and some now sell items 
costing as muck. as $10 retail. ‘The asso- 
ciation hopes eventually to enroll 5,000 
to 6,000 of the country’s 13,000 inde- 
pendent variety store owners. 
© Know the petition—These inde- 
pendents know that their major compe- 
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MAIN ARTERY OF 
NORTHWEST INDUSTRY! 


The Eyes of industrial America 
are turning West and North to the 
Columbia Empire. Here in this land 
of perfect climate, rich in natural 
resources, flows The Columbia... 
mightiest river of the West! 

Industries locating along the 
1200-mile stretch of the Columbia 
Basin are faced with no transporta- 
tion problems. Ocean-going vessels 
bring world trade 190 miles inland. 
River barges and other craft distri- 
bute goods up the Columbia to the 
land-locked states of the interior... 
through the money-saving water- 
level route! And Portland is the 
terminus of five transcontinental 
railroads and two air lines! 

Industrial history is being made 
now in this great territory... but 
Industrial Futures in the Northwest 
Empire are unlimited! 


pe ONE NEWSPAPER 
i ALWAYS LEADS... 

IN OREGON 
IT'S THE OREGONIAN! 


< 


Che Oreqoman 
The Great Newspaper of the West 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 
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tition comes from chain store outlets, 
not from each other. But oddly enough, 
organization of N.A.V.S. by 150 charter 
members was precipitated last year when 
Butler Bros., Chicago wholesale house 
and major supplier to this trade, changed 
its Ben Franklin stores from a voluntary 
arrangement to an exclusive basis. Many 
a Ben Franklin operator balked at what 
he considered an unfair trade practice; 
outsiders guess that the number of Ben 
ranklin stores dropped from 3,200 to 
1,800 after the new franchise was 
adopted. Those that kept the franchise 
say they are well pleased with it and 
the added protection it affords them; 
the dissidents, of course, criticize the 
contract sharply. 

To dissenting operators, the most 
objectionable features of the new fran- 
chise were (1) commitment to buy all 
their merchandise, with a few specified 
exceptions, from Butler Bros., (2) com- 
pulsory advisory service by Butler Bros.’ 
trained ‘“‘service superintendents” on 
such matters as store arrangement, 
bookkeeping, credit policies, advertising, 
and inventory control, for a specified 
number of days annually, at $25 a day, 
and (3) penalties for violation of the 
franchise. 

@ Seeking New Sources—Obviously, in 
writing such a contract, Butler Bros. was 
also well aware of the kind of competi- 
tion it can expect after the war, and 
was taking steps to tighten its organiza- 
tion. But independent retailers are so 
named with good reason; -hence many 
preferred to take their chances on find- 
ing other sources of merchandise, 
rather than sign Butler Bros.’ airtight 
franchise. They may still buy from 
Butler, but do not rate the special 
prices—reported to be about 10% lower 
—obtained by exclusive Ben Franklin 
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A tree-flanked drowsy Main St. and an old mill atop a 
high bank of the Willow River are the principal physical 
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stores. Hence, the goal of the new as- 
sociation is to develop additional 
sources of merchandise for its members. 

This may continue to be the asso- 
ciations prime function after the war. 
Already one group of independent 
variety store owners has banded _to- 
gether as “M.1.0.” (for Michigan, In- 
diana, and Ohio) in a cooperatively 
owned jobbing house. Two other such 
dealer-owned wholesale houses are now 
being formed in the variety field. J. C. 
Amis, N.A.V.S. secretary, envisions a 
central buying organization, sponsored 
by the association but not operated by 
it, which would coordinate the buying 
of a number of such buying units. Re- 
sultant savings to retailers are expected 
to permit them to meet chain store 
prices. The association will also set 
up a model variety store in Chicago’s 
Merchandise Mart. 


VETS GET TRADE PAPERS 


Wounded veterans in Army hospitals 
will acquire new technical knowledge 
and refresh their old through technical, 
business, and trade journals contributed 
by the 2,500 advertising executives in 
the 28 chapters of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Assn. 

The first such library was delivered 
recently to Crile General Hospital in 
Cleveland, where 500 veterans received 
from the files of Cleveland advertising 
agencies magazines ranging from trade 
papers to tell former hardware clerks 
what’s new in their business to tech- 
nical magazines containing an educa- 
tion in applied science. Col. Howard 
A. Rusk of the Convalescent ‘Training 
Division of the Army Air Forces ex- 
pressed the hope that such libraries 
would be available in all training centers. 


model community in Wisconsin 
village and a proving ground 
for its farm products. 


Midland Cooperative Wholesa 
tributor of groceries, farm equi 
machinery, petroleum products, 
lizer, and feed to 298 member 
co-ops in Minnesota and Wisconsin, las 
week took the ultimate step in con 
cooperation, celebrating the centem 
of the Rochdale plan under 
groups organize for the purpose of , 
operative buying and selling and 
ing of savings. 

e@ Takes Over Village--Midland’s 
toric move was the purchase—lock, sto 
and barrel—of the sleepy little uninc 
porated village of Burkhardt, 
(pop. 53), on the Willow River 35 mils 
east of Midland’s headquarters in Min 
neapolis. There it plans, in time, t 
establish a model cooperative com 
munity. 

This program is the culmination of 
18 years of growth, which this year i 
expected to push Midland’s sales over 
the $12,000,000 mark, one-third more 
than in 1943, and more than twice its 
volume in 1941. 

e@ To Expand Services—At Burkhardt it 
will start other business services necded 
by the community—all on a cooperative 
basis. The 140 acres of farm land which 
went with the $29,500 deal ($6,000 for 
a badly needed feed mill and $23.50) 
for the rest of the town) will be used 
as a trial and proving grounds for fer- 
tilizer, seed, and farm machinery, much 


assets of Burkhardt, Wis. But it can boast the distinction 
of being the nation’s only 100%, cooperative village. 
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REMINDER FOR HOMEFOLK 


Expected to give impetus to retail 
sales is the opening of the campaign 

ito have overseas Christmas gifts in 
the mail before Oct. 15. While the 
thermometer hovered around 90, the 
drive was launched last week in New 
York with a luncheon—sponsored by 
the greeting card industry—at which 
guests ate turkey by candlelight, and 
an orchestra played “Jingle Bells.” 


of it produced, in other plants in which 
Midland holds an interest. 

The 18-room mansion of the village’s 

late founder will be used as a managers’ 
and employees’ training school; the pic- 
turesque wooded lawn and the river 
and lake nearby will be the scene of 
cooperative conferences and outings. 
° t It Got—In all, nine residences, 
a couple of two-story store buildings and 
assorted smaller structures, besides the 
mill, were included in the deal made 
with the nine daughters and one son of 
the village’s founder, German-born 
Christian Burkhardt. 

Not included were the church, par- 
sonage, and a tavern. The Burkhardt 
family also retained a power plant 
further down the Willow River, which 
supplies seven surrounding communi- 
ties with electricity. 

The Burkhardt deal had its genesis 
a year ago when Midland, feeling the 
— of the tightening feed situation, 

ught the old Burkhardt flour mill 
in which to manufacture its own feed. 
Some 15 workers were recruited from 
the village and surrounding area. 
© Problem Solved—The feed demand 
grew, but putting the mill on a two- or 
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MOBILIFT 


Makes Manpower 
More Productive! 


Mobilift moves more materials per man- 
hour employed. This is a fact proven by 
careful test under actual conditions in 
hundreds of warehouses. Its maneuver- 
ability saves hours of operating time. Its 


smaller size saves floor space. Its con- 


venient size pallet load saves hours of 


loading time and eliminates rehandling. 
Investigate Mobilift’s labor saving ad- 


vantages today! 
e 


Get the Facts on MOBILIFT’S 
“Low-Cost” Operation 


Your name on this coupon will 
bring you full information on 
Mobilift low cost operation 


Name 


Firm 


Address 


SALES OFFICES: 

370 West 35th St. New York 1, N.Y. 

A 2430 S. Parkway, Chicago’ 16, ill. 

. 107 N.W. Walton St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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WovesWateriats like a Giaut! 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S. E. Main St. Portiand 14, Oregon 


Miss Bertha Burkhardt, queen of the village of Burkhardt, relinquishes he 
reign to Midland Cooperative Wholesale by accepting a $23,500 check for 
the little domain from W. H. Westhoff, Midland’s research director. 


three-shift basis required additional 
workers. There was no place to house 
them in the village. Solution was 
found in buying the whole community. 

Purchase of Burkhardt is only one in 

a series of giant strides Midland Co-op 
has taken in the past two years to con- 
trol its sources da ply ~ the prod- 
ucts sold to city and farmer members of 
the retail co-ops which own it. 
@ Repaid Gains—This year’s expected 
gross business of $12,000,000 compares 
with $9,004,955 last year, $6,959,509 
in 1942. And for all its expansion, the 
co-op netted $362,996 in 1943, opm 
patronage refunds of $273,353, while in 
1942 its net was $149,503 with patron- 
age refunds of $122,645. 

Started in 1927 with 37 consumer co- 

operatives as members—most of them in 
the petroleum business—Midland grew 
steadily for a decade. Its sales passed the 
million-dollar mark in 1933, the $3,000,- 
000 level in 1936. That year it opened a 
warehouse and office in Milwaukee. 
e Turned to Production—Early in 1943 
it began acquiring production facilities 
in a program which it expects eventually 
will supply the major portion of the 
needs of its members. 

First step was purchase of a small oil 
refinery at Cushing, Okla. Then it 
joined four other midwestern whole- 
sale co-ops in organizing the National 
Cooperative Refinery Assn. to buy and 
operate a $5,000,000 refinery at Mc- 
Pherson, Kan. (BW—Mar.18’44,p102). 
Included were a 229-mile pipeline to 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and a pipeline 


terminal there. 


Midland put $25,000 capital into Na- 
tional Co-operatives, Inc., group buy- 
ing agency for U. S. wholesale co-ops, 
to enable that organization to buy a 
milking machine factory, a chemical 
plant, and a shingle mill. 

@ Machinery Interests—It invested $10,- 
000 to qualify as a member of the Na- 


tional Farm Machinery Cooperative 
Inc., and later added $25,000 to ake 
possible acquisition of the Ohio Cult. 
vator Co. 

This year its major acquisitions have 
been a new warehouse in Minne:polis 
costing $190,000, and Burkhardt v:!) ge, 

To finance its 1943 expansion, \{id- 

land issued around $500,000 in pre. 
ferred stock and subordinated debenture 
notes. Another $500,000 was 
through mortgages. 
@ Large Oil Sales—Some $6,000,000 of 
its 1943 gross of $9,000,000 was in sales 
of oils, gasoline, and grease. (Former 
customers of the two refineries are 
being served until the war emergency 
ends, so not all these sales were to mem. 
ber co-ops.) Groceries accounted for 
another $590,000, feed and flour for 
$568,000. The remainder embraced ; 
wide assortment: tires and tubes, auto 
accessories, fly spray, paint, coal, hard. 
ware, electrical supplies. 


ORANGES IN BAGS 


Shortage of wooden boxes makes it 
certain that at least 4% of California 
oranges and grapefruit soon will be going 
out in bags, and the Sunkist organiz. 
tion, shipping 75% of production, is 
geared to use bags, with as little loss a 
possible. 

On state production of around 75,000 
carloads, this means about 3,000 carloads 
will be shipped in bags. This amount 
may be marketed inside California, but 


raised 


Small as it is, Burkhardt, Wis., can 
claim to be the first 100% coopera- 
tive town in America, but it isn’t the 
first that was planned that way. 

That honor goes to Greenbelt, 
Md: (near Washington, D. C.), and 
its sister cities, Greenhills (Cincin- 
nati), Ohio, and Greendale (Mil- 
waukee), Wis. In these famous ex- 
perimental towns, built in 1935-38 
by the Resettlement Administration 
(later the Farm Security Administra- 
tion), all business is done on the 
co-op basis, but the property isn’t 
cooperatively owned; Uncle Sam is 
still the landlord, and 215 employees 
of the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority collect the rent, administer 
the projects. 

e In the Black—War has brought a 
boom to all three towns—particularly 
Greenbelt which now boasts a popu- 
lation of 7,500. As a consequence, 
rents are now at OPA ceilings, rang- 
ing from $24 a month for a dag 
room to $65 for a six-room house, 
and the federal subsidy has been vir- 


Early Co-op Towns Thrive in War 


tually eliminated. The co-op stores, 
theaters, and shops, which operate on 
premises leased from the govern- 
ment, all report brisk business. 
Originally, these local business 
ventures were financed by the late 
Edward A. Filene’s Consumer Dis- 
tribution Corp. (BW —Mayl4’38,p 
17) and the loans were to be repaid 
as the cooperative organization in 
each of the towns got on its financial 
feet. Now all of the projects are in 
the black. 
@ Stores Prosper—Food stores are 
making good profits, and even the 
gas stations are profitable. Only one 
co-op is just clearing expenses, the 
cold storage lockers at Greenhills— 
mainly because of the ration restric- 
tions on meat and slaughtering. 
Drug stores and theaters that once 
operated at a loss have become mon- 
— as adjacent populations in 
the three over-crowded cities nearby 
added their patronage to that of a 
resident group that today is much 
richer than it was six years ago. 
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ste regulation requiring packing in 
,den containers has been suspended 
the emergency, to permit out-of-state 
pments. 

ests with cotton and paper-twine 
th bags, made by the California Fruit 
wers Exchange, show that cars can- 
be as fully loaded, because fruit on 
bottom is crushed. 

The outlook for a sufficient supply of 
; is not certain. The exchange is buy- 
up used boxes all over the country, 
lots up to 20,000. 


ans for V-Day 


When armistice comes the 
ail merchants will be ready 
cose stores. Milwaukee and 
oxville announce programs. 


Vith the European war fast ap- 
aching a Climax, various trade groups 
ious to be prepared for the business 
locations of V-Day are making their 
ns now. 

Perhaps most active are retail groups 
o stand to lose the most by breakage, 
ft, and general chaos in an armistice 
bration. 

0 Close Stores—Typical of a number 
programs already announced is that 
Milwaukee’s Assn. of Commerce. 
lwaukee merchants remember that 
> 1918 celebration cost that city more 
n $500,000, and they have a blue- 
nt for avoiding a repetition. 

‘he plan calls for immediate closing 
stores if news that hostilities have 
sed is verified during store hours. In 
s case stores will reopen the following 
, Should the announcement come 
night, stores will be closed the next 
; and if it comes after noon on a 
nday or holiday or the second day of 
double holiday, stores will remain 
sed the following day. If, however, 
t news should come before noon on 
h a day, stores will be open the next 
iness day. 

National Plan—Provisions of the 
bgram announced by the Knoxville 
enn.) Chamber of Commerce are 
ost identical. 
he National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 
s week was formulating a similar pro- 
m to be recommended to members. 

1e U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
master plan but is gathering for 
tatual compilation plans which have 
n drawn up by various cities. 

tra Work Sakentome industrial 
ints fearing a setback in war produc- 
n haye announced that if V-Day 
tans surrender of the Germans only, 
y will celebrate with a toot of their 
istles and extra work. 
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CHAIN-—for every 


Essent 


International makes chain for every essen- 
tial need—industrial, marine, farm, automo- 
tive. And International's manufacturing and 


service facilities are complete in every detail. 


ial Need 


INTERNATIONAL CHAIN & MFG. CO. 


YORK 
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THE REGIONAL MARKET OUTLOOK§A 


A summary of industrial, agricultural, and other trends affecting the income and general business prospe«'s in 
twelve Federal Reserve districts of the nation for most recent month. (Last month’s report: BW—Jul. Hp 
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© Boston—Reconversion won't find New 
England with as many peacetime sure-shots 
in the heavy goods field as some midwestern 
regions, but it won't leave as complete an 
industrial vacuum as in some war-boomed 
districts, cither. Not only hardware, ma- 
chinery, and appliance production will reab- 
sorb war workers but also, the soft goods in- 
dustries—shoes, cottons, woolens—will be 
able to use more workers than now, once 
cutbacks free labor supply. The district's 
income position relative to the nation, 
which has deteriorated somewhat during the 
war, is not apt to decline any further during 
the next year or two. 

Right now, employment is still sliding in 
most major cities—a bit faster than else- 
where. This is a reflection of the fact that 
the labor shortage here is somewhat more 
acute—and so that there is more potential 
reconversion cushion in peacetime employ- 
ment here than in other regions, 
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@ New York—The worst declines in factory 
jobs from a year ago have been suffered by 
Utica, the Albany area, Bridgeport, Yonkers, 
Long Island, and Elizabeth, N. J. Declines 
have been about average at Buffalo, Roch- 
ester, Newark, and Jersey City, and payrolls 
have held up best at Syracuse, Paterson, and 
New York City. 

While district income advanced only two- 
thirds as fast as the nation’s during the war— 
with New York City lagging a bit behind 
the district average—the fall during recon- 
version won't be so sharp as in other regions; 
for the basic emphasis is away from heavy 
goods, and there is therefore less to gain 
rom booms, or to lose afterwards. 

New York City hopes for postwar gains 
as an international air center, a fashion 
capital, and a key port for expanded foreign 
trade to buttress its financial and manage- 
ment industries, and to offset its decreasing 
share of manufacturing. 


@ Philadelphia—Because this region ha 
atively fewer peacetime metalworking ix 
tries than the nation at large, much «4 
district’s lag behind the average that & 
oped during the war will continue inty 
beyond reconversion—when  shipbuil 
ordnance, and aircraft parts lines ar 4 
back. Appliance, machinery, locomoty 
and similar works then will take w | 
employment load—but not quite so wel 
in the nation generally. The payroll 
is apt to be even worse than that in ¢ 
loyment, since much of the shift y 
e back at lower pay to the manpos 
pinched textile and apparel lines which 
so large in the district economy. 

Thus, this city’s planners expect a s™onga 
stantial labor surplus after reconveriqi-for 
even when possibilities in electronic 19: 
tion, and chemicals are taken into accougml sto 
The local labor shortage is “critical’’; 4 h 
work has been ordered. 


@ Cleveland—Expectation of a European 
victory this year is impairing immediate in- 
come receipts but improving prospects in 
this region. Workers are still trending into 
peace jobs, generally at lower wages, despite 
the new and stricter job controls. But big 
firms are hunting and planning for major 
new peace plant sites in such cities as Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincinnati—moves which 
will cushion later war cutbacks. Meanwhile, 
needs of the shell, plane, and other pro- 
grams are holding payrolls as: high as labor 
supply will permit in most district arms 
centers, and minor expansions are under way 
at Portsmouth, Toledo, Wooster, Wheel- 
ing, and near Pittsburgh. 

Reconversion in the eastern half of the 
district, where the dominant steel and coal 
industries have negligible problems of 
change-over, will depend on reconversion in 
the metalworking lines of the western half, 
which do face technological difficulties. 


@ Richmond—Employment is now expand- 
ing, to meet ammunition program needs, at 
Radford, Hopewell, Dublin, Va., Martins- 
burg, W. Va., Cumberland, Md., and other 
spots in the northwest of this district. Ship- 
building still is under war pressure at Bal- 
timore, Hampton Roads, and Wilmington 
and Charleston in the Carolinas; but labor 
shortage continues to trim job rosters in 
most of these centers as well as in the tex- 
tiles, paper, cigarette, and other “soft goods” 
towns of the southern half of the region. 
The latters’ industries, however, will be 
least hit by reconversion, which will strike 
hardest at northern arms cities. 

Drought has impaired crop prospects, 
and the increase in tobacco acreage will be 
partly offset by reduced yields; however, this 
season’s prices for flue-cured will be higher 
than last year’s. Rains have occasionally 
broken the dry spells, but farm returns will 
hinge on how weather runs from now on. 


@ Atlanta—While cotton acreage has 
cut from 1943 more sharply in most 
tions here than elsewhere, the crop gener 
is in good condition. However, drought 
widespread—worst in Tennessee, mildest 
Georgia, varying in other areas—and p 
pects for corn, tobacco, peanuts, and h 
have been affected accordingly. Florida's! 
creased citrus output in the season just p 
topped California's for the first time, lifti 
receipts well above last year’s. In genet 
war incomes and war needs have accelerat 
southern farmers’ shift towards mechani 
tion and diversification, thus improving ba 
postwar prospects. 

Georgia now has the district’s tightd 
labor supply; Brunswick, Columbus, Sw: 
nah, and Macon have first-class labor sho 
ages, and Atlanta manpower isn’t mv 
easier. District war industry is more vulnd 
able than most to victory cutbacks—exe 
for such instances as B-29 work here. 
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KEA GUIDE TO INCOME TRENDS 


several agricultural sections, drought threatens to upset otherwise excellent harvest prospects. Among industrial 
ions, reconversion is apt to produce markedly different income patterns from those of the war. 
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hicago—Enough tank, truck, shell, and 
ber work continues to be pushed in this 
for employment and payrolls to hold up 
r since 1943 than the nation’s—particu- 
in Chicago and Detroit. Income may 
las sharply here as elsewhere in the com- 
econversion, but will end up with better 
s over prewar, due to the concentration 
acetime durable goods industries. Over 
past five years, factory payrolls in the 
ict have n up to national gains— 
d in Chicago, ahead in Detroit, nearer 
bec in Milwaukee and Indianapolis. 
ought has hurt pastures and, together 
chinch bugs, impaired corn. Average 
her from now on will produce large feed 
for the key livestock industries, but 
ongation of the dry spells will be seri- 
for 1945 meat output and income. As 
1942-1943 receipts fattened on surplus 
stocks, which have since been used up; 
e hog receipts later will be down. 


@ St. Louis—War payrolls are not dropping 
as fast as last winter in the region; but the 
shell, explosives, and related work now 
being scheduled—which would reverse the 
job trend—may well not get under way be- 
fore victory in Europe causes new cutbacks. 
As things stand, labor supply is relatively 
quite easy all through the district. Conver- 
sion to peace of most new war plants is 
highly dubious, despite occasional surprises, 
and industrial payrolls are apt to fall more 
sharply than the nation’s into the postwar 
period. 

However, prospects are for a sharper in- 
crease in farm income over 1943 than na- 
tionally. Cotton, grain, tobacco, fruit, and 
vegetable harvests should exceed last year’s, 
when floods and drought caused consider- 
able damage. Weather has been a bit un- 
certain during recent months, however, and 
the next two months should pretty well 
decide autumn harvests. 
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e Twin Cities—Need for big shells has resus 
citated two local ordnance projects which 
succumbed to cutbacks last winter, thereby 
restoring Twin Citics payrolls. Sioux Falls 
and Fargo are the only tight labor spots in 
the Dakotas. Iron mining and shipbuilding 
continue stable in northcastern Minnesota 
and Michigan’s Upper Peninsula—though 
retail sales are lagging in outlying stores 
there. The rural sales leaders this year have 
been central Minnesota and North Dakota 

Though recent weather has been a bit 
uncertain, the farm outlook in general is 
good. Spring wheat harvests are apt to be 
up. And with larger corn and oats crops in 


prospect, and ranges and pastures up to 
1943’s top-notch condition, livestock in 
come will be high; indeed, egg output here 
has outstripped the nation’s average in the 
past year. The one dark spot is that hay 
crops will be off considerably from 1943 in 
eastern sections. 


msas City—Oklahoma will show the 
pest crop gain this year; the cotton pick 
be double 1943’s, the wheat harvest 
times as big, and corn and oats yields 
what larger. Kansas has the next best 
with wheat up almost 50%. Nebraska 
Colorado will have smaller wheat and 
crops, perhaps as much corn as last 
Livestock income won't show such 
zl variations, of course. In general, farm 
pts are apt to outgain the nation’s. 
nsas is getting some additional arms 
sion—at Topeka, De Soto, and Lake 
Hastings, Neb., one of the district’s 
itical labor shortage spots, has doubled 
opulation on naval ammunition work. 
ing is having an oil-drilling boom, 
gh total district output is no higher 
a year ago. Payroll shifts after Ger. 
's defeat will depend on of war 
; B-29 output will sustain Wichita and 
engine job will help Kansas City. 
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@ Dallas—War employment has slipped 
throughout this region, as elsewhere, and 
workers increasingly are searching for peace 
jobs, even in agriculture, where farm hands 
are still short and wages high. But the post- 
war future of industrial workers drawn vad 
rural areas by war plants is worrying planners 
—since increased mechanization and de- 
creased tenant farming during the war have 
cut away many prewar farm jobs. 

One result A i this acceleration of peace 
trends is that sorghum planting this year 
tops that for cotton by a million acres. All 
crops have suffered a bit from dry spells 
lately, but cotton picking has by now spread 
all through southern sections of the district. 
Farmers and ranchmen this year have re- 
sponded more promptly to the drying of 
ranges by marketing cattle—because of con- 
cern over sa at the war’s end. This 
meat-price factor will enter increasingly into 
farm income prospects. 


@ San Francisco—Record citrus shipments 
continue to bolster rural income in southern 
California, the 25% bigger wheat crop is 
lifting receipts in inland sections of the 
Pacific Northwest, and peak vegetable crops 
and expanded fruit yields are buoying farm 
returns in central California and other areas 
However, cotton, bect, and other grain 
— average around 1943 tonnages. Alto 
gether, farm income gains over last year 
should compare favorably with the nation’s, 
despite the lag so far this year. 

Heavy —chiefly war—industries have 
some 10% fewer employees than six months 
ago, due to the interrelating factors of di- 
minishing labor supply and improving eff- 
ciency; payrolls have been affected some- 
what more here than in most sections. In 
short, income is apt to compare no more 
favorably with last year’s than the nation’s; 
and during reconversion, some of the better- 
than-average war gains will be lost. 
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MERIAM 
MANOMETER 


measures the flow of water 
through the world’s largesi §- 
Venturi Meter for a large 
power project in 
California. 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
10932 Madison Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


MERIA INSTRUMENTS 


<= hwvelle 
Tlarufocturers of AIRPLANE PARTS 


Our facilities and 
specialized expe- 
rience in the 
manufacturing of 
aircraft parts will 
be available for 
post-war produc- 
tion. 


Tool design and 

construction, in - 
cluding engineering service is main- 
tained for the production and develop- 
ment of new products and parts. 
inquiries will receive prompt attention. 


LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEW TOWN. Bucks County. PENNA 


OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 44 usual size — easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 


BRUSH COMPANY 


| M ) Milwaukee Dustless 


534 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis 


LABOR 


Lull at Lockland 


Wright engine plant has 
full steam up now, but how long 
labor peace will last is doubtful, 
considering past record. 


The huge Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
plant in Lockland, Ohio, was operat- 
ing with its full crew of 35,000 this 
week, but on the past record, it looked 
as though this vital ecanays of ait- 
craft engines was just having a breath- 
ing space in a long-run cycle of labor 
trouble. 

@ Steward Suspended—The latest erup- 
tion of that trouble petered out last 
week when strikers—somewhere _ be- 
tween 2,500 and 10,000 depending on 
whose count you take—returned to 
their jobs after walking out to protest 
the suspension of a United Auto 
Workers (C.1.0.) shop steward. The 
steward reportedly used profanity to a 
supervisor in the presence of a woman 
employee, and his suspension followed. 

When the steward sought redress, he 

was accompanied into the plant offices 
by about 150 other stewards. Guards 
were summoned to eject what the com- 
pany called “the demonstrators,” some 
of whom say they were forcibly pushed 
around. A woman steward claims to 
have been kicked, and blackjacks were 
said to have been in evidence. A 
walkout followed, and the stewards were 
laid off. 
@ White Elephant?—Greater Cincin- 
nati has come to regard the Wright 
plant with doubt, despite the plant’s 
magnitude and the superlatives asso- 
ciated with it. There are forecasts that 
on V-Day, or soon thereafter, Wright 
will step out of the 35-acre factory 
and leave the community with a white 
elephant on its hands. 

Strike after strike has beset the plant. 
On D-Day, the transfer of seven Negro 
workmen who had been upgraded by 
management to a part of the plant 
previously manned exclusively by whites 
touched off one of these strikes (BW— 
Jun.10°44,p98). 

@ Production Crippled—The venom of 
racism, attributed in part to the sub- 
stantial percentage of southerners em- 
ployed at Wright, prejudiced the gov- 
ernment, the management, and the 
union against the D-Day strikers, but 
nevertheless 12,000 of them crippled 
production. Their return to work was 
signalized by no backdown on manage- 


ment’s part regarding the 
of Negroes among whites. 
Then, within two months 
management and the union had yy 
in condemnation of the D-Day st; 
the union found itseli at odds with ; 
agement over the shop steward incid 
@ McMahon Accused—Here, fo; 
first time publicly, entered J. S. 
Mahon, the new industrial re). tio; 
rector at Wright. The unio: 
that McMahon was behind 
move, and that his object was t 
the C.1.0. McMahon said nothin; 
cept that morale was high. 
McMahon had been in the sted 
dustry, and at the Gary (Ind 
of Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co D, 
auto was overturned by pickets y 
he tried to drive through their jy 
His mention of this incident a 
of the first meetings with the (| 
at Wright put the union on the dk 
@ Tardiness Punished—Even mor 
sponsible than the profanity incid 
for the strike of the 150 stewards 
those who followed them is said toh 
been the Wright management's pol 
of recent weeks regarding overtime pf 
The policy, for which the wi 
blames McMahon, specified that 
worker who was late even one min 
lost his consecutive work-day 
and was not eligible for time and; 
half on the sixth day and double ti 
on the seventh. 
The union contended that this or 
caused a recurrence of week-end “ 
cations” because the workers di 


lgnn 


]. S. McMahon, new director of 
dustrial relations at the Lockix 
plant of Wright Aeronautical, } 


tangled with the C.I.O. before. 
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polic} allows tardiness up to two hours 
, weck without loss of overtime status. 
e Miners Take a Hand—A vitally im- 


portant factor in the situation is the | 
organizing drive which the United | 


Mine Workers is prosecuting among 
Wright employees in opposition to the 
UAW. Recently the U.M.W. has 
championed the cause of a discharged 
worker who filed suit charging con- 
spiracy between the U.A.W. and 
management to fire 1,600 workers, op- 
posed to the C.I.0., who had partici- 


trial deposition elicited from manage- 
ment and the C.I.O. the declaration 
that all but about 200 of the 1,600 had 
‘ een rehired, that the 200 had found 
yin, qmework elsewhere (BW—Jul.22’44,p93). 
U.M.W.’s latest move in behalf of 
teifqgts “persecuted” member has been a 
|) ,gmcriminal libel action — four 
_. §gUAW. officials who, it is charged, pub- 
lished false and malicious statements 
about him in the Cyclone, a union 
mewspaper for Wright workers. The 
four await grand jury action. 

Strike Settled—The recent strike 
ased on the profanity incident ended 


‘Mawhen the union announced that man- 
-&: egement had agreed to reinstate the 150 
i tohggptewards. The company made no com- 
$ po ent. The union also announced that 
ime p t had withdrawn its plea to President 


Roosevelt to seize and operate the 
plant. But the U.A.W. said that such 
p plea would be held in readiness for 
uture use if it seemed advisable. 
M ent Trouble—Wright man- 
wement itself has not had easy sail- 
ng. A Truman committee report at- 
tacking Lockland production results 
BW-—Jul.17’43,p8) and the subsequent 
‘ourt martial of three Army Air Force 
ficers accused of dereliction of duty 
nd conspiracy were a disquieting in- 
uence. (The AAF men were convicted 
negligence, acquitted of conspiracy.) 
WV. W. Finlay, the plant manager who 
ad been with the Lockland subsidiary 
Curtiss-Wright since it began pro- 
acing in April, 1941, was replaced last 
ummer by William D. Kennedy. More 
tcently, Myron Gordon resigned as 
e-president. 
Both men had been in the spotlight 
the military court, and Guy Sieske, 
esident of Curtiss-Wright, had de- 
jared that “perhaps it would have been 
tter if we had not grown so fast 
nd spread management so thin.” 
Probe in Abeyance—Still in the back- 
ound, too, is the federal grand jury 
vestigation of matters dovetailing 
ith the court martial. The grand jury 
robed Wright for about ten days last 
farch. It was recalled in June, but 
tcessed without returning any present- 


like to be “ridden” too closely. A new | 


pated in the D-Day stoppage. A pre- | 


ent. 
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‘Commando’ of the 


VICTORY 


GARDENS 
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*Gardex, Inc., 
Michigan City, 
ndiana 


= 


*GARDEX Tools 
Made with KEYSTONE 


Many a victory gardener “establishes 
a beachhead” in the corner of his 
garden and progressively “advances 
the attack” against weeds with his 
Gardex Tools.* 


Gardex Tools are built to win the war 
on weeds. The blades and prongs are 
made of heat-treated high carbon wire, 
assuring strength and stamina right 
down to the “fighting edge’. 


Along with the Gardex Company, hundreds of other manufacturers 
use Keystone wire in their products, many of which are vital parts of 
planes, ships, tanks, guns, ammunition, and such vital war materiel. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 


Special Analysis Wire cpM© SO, Coppered, Tinned, 
for All Industrial WIRE Annealed, 
Uses >». Galvanized 
—— vy —a 
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The early colonial was a stickler for thrift! Saving was made 
a game and banks like the one pictured here were a con- 
spicuous part of every household. Ingeniously constructed 
they were, too, for they were made so that once the money 
was inside you could not take it out unless you broke the 
bank : . . and woe betide the one committing such a sin: 

Thrift is playing its same important role in today’s war 
and the pennies, dimes, and dollars of true Americans are 
shaping and powering mighty dreadnoughts, miracle 
Fortresses of the air and an endless stream of other Victory- 
making war material. Our country is dotted with hard- 
hitting production plants . . . monuments to the savings 
of each of us who, day after day, is helping to make 
America a better, a happier, and a safer place in which to 
live .. . savings that finance the war . . . with War Bonds. 

War Bonds keep our Boys on the march . . . to Victory. 
Save for them. Start a family War Bond game in your 
home. Pool your pennies, nickels, dimes and dollars just 
as our forefathers did back in Revolutionary days. Set 
aside a specified time each week or month to turn this 
saved-up money into fighting War Bonds. Then, when 
the rainbow of Peace beautifies America’s horizon, those 
dream things of tomorrow can be yours .. . they can be 
paid for with the War Bonds you buy today. 


A War Bond Message Designed and Contributed by 
Buell Engineering Company, Inc., New York 


Historic coin bank from an old New England collection 


BANK OF OUR FOREFATHERS 


| KSTP president, threatened a fedenl 
| court suit, claiming damage “runnin 
| into six figures” for canceled programs 


| the St. Paul union to file strike notice- 


Petrillo Defiant 


Orders radio musicians in 
Minneapolis to strike despite 
injunction, but labor conciliator 
rules in favor of station. 


James C. Petrillo’s latest set-t., wit} 

KSTP, Minneapolis and St. Pau!, ang 
the National War Labor Board (3\\ 
May6’44,p100) this week moved to, 
a new climax when the radio 
asked NWLB to request Preside 
Roosevelt to “take over” the \ 
apolis Musicians Union on the ground 
that its striking members and Pctrilj 
had defied the government. 
@ In Two Unions—KSTP operates st 
dios in both cities and so has labor cop 
tracts with Petrillo’s American Fedep. 
tion of Musicians locals in each. By 
the musicians involved are the same, jj 
22 being members of both locals. 

The Minneapolis union’s deman 

that KSTP employ eight full-time mu- 
cians has been the source of irritation, 
The matter is now before the region 
war labor board. 
@ Court Order Defied—Several weeks 
ago the Minneapolis union filed strike 
notice against KSTP. When the end 
of the ten-day “cooling off’ period pro- 
vided in the Minnesota labor law neared, 
KSTP obtained a restraining order in 
state court on grounds the dispute 
affected public interest. 

Early last week Petrillo, aroused by 
KSTP’s legal moves, wired individul 
union members to strike. They obeyed, 
even though it meant violating the 
court edict. KSTP obtained a contempt 
of court citation against Petrillo, but the 
A.F.M. chief, in Chicago, just grinned 
because it is not an extraditable offense 
@ Order Withdrawn—Stanley Hubbard, 


and lost prestige. The union threatened 
a damage suit against KSTP. The st 
tion withdrew the restraining order 
e Notice Invalid—Then Petrillo ordered 


but to wait the required ten days before 
going out. On Monday, Leonard Joh- 
scn, Minnesota state labor conciliator, 
threw out the strike notice when the 
union admitted it was illegal because no 
strike vote had been taken and KSI? 
had received no copy of the notice o! 
intent to strike. The local admitted the 
strike notice was filed only becaus 
Petrillo had ordered it. 

Finally NWLB notified Petrillo t) 
call off the Minneapolis walkout, or it 
regional office would not release a com 
plete panel report on the dispute. 
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a to tell y° 


cut personnel 


HE words above are typical. Em- 
ployers like Honesty Engineering 
because it helps reduce the personnel 
losses that hurt most — losses of those 


} trained and trusted employees who 


“didn’t mean to steal’ but did. Case 
studies show that this unique Personnel- 
Protection Plan, developed and pio- 
neered by the U.S. F. & G., has reduced 
substantially the number of men and 
women discharged for dishonesty. 

The Personnel-Protection Plan not only 
insures you against financial loss through 
employee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 


u how it 
Losses 


Report No. 6 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 


—a new ideain 
Personnel Relations 


he lped R 
undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested 
methods that keep good employees from 
going wrong; (3) helps employers elimi- 
nate leaks, pitfalis and careless acts that 
may lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 or 10,000 peo- 
ple, your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 
to show you how this plan helps you 
keep employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. 

Branch Offices in 43 Cities 


Agents Everywhere Handling all Forms 
of Bonding and Casualty Insurance 


U.S. EK &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD.- 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you * would your doctor or lawyer 


Outfitting another 
exploration into emptiness 


DPI glassblower fashions parts for high-vacuum 


HAVE YOU explored the 
world of high-vacuum and its 
possibilities for your business? 

Many a corporation has 
found that processing in high- 
vacuum is both useful and 
profitable. And many of these 
organizations turn to DPI for 
efficient, dependable high- 
vacuum equipment. 

It may seem odd that DPI, 
known in the foods and phar- 
maceuticals-fields as a lead- 
ing supplier of vitamin A and 
vitamin E concentrates, is 


\DPZ 


equipment. Torkel Korling photograph. 


also a leading supplier of 
high- vacuum equipment — 
pumps, gauges, oil, and the 
like—to industry. 

But remember this: our 
vitamin concentrates are su- 
perior because they are dis- 
tilled in high-vacuum. We 
use our own high-vacuum 
equipment, most of it orig- 
inated and developed in our 
own laboratories. And we 
are our Own severest critic. 

We are eager to be of serv- 
ice to you. 


Distillation Products, Inc. 
Pioneering Aigh- Vacuum Research 


755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 


“Meadguarters for Ol 


- Soluble- Vitamins 


and High Vacuum Equipment” 


Police Organize 

It’s an uphill fight, but th 
A.F.L. claims 5,000 membe, 
among peace officers, all boun 
by pledge not to strike. 


Most public officials proclais tly . 


friendliness to organized |al h 
hedge when efforts are made ti) \inig 
ize policemen. Then the cry is (\\:t ¢ 
law enforcement officer cannot |). f,j: 
ful to his public trust if he swea 
ance to an outside organization 
@ Claims 5,000 Members—Disre ar 
this attitude, the A.F.L. American Fe 
eration of State, County & Munica 
Employees is busily unionizing | 
American cop. As the result of a yer 
work, the union claims about 5,()()() » 
lice members in 36 peace-officcr locd 
and in 28 public employee locals whe 
membership also includes patrolmen 
The union’s most publicized figh 
came recently in Jackson, Miss., whe 
36 patrolmen were dismissed from th 
force after refusing to surrender the 
union membership. 
@ Mayor Defeated at Polls—Political ; 
percussions followed. With the poli 
squabble an issue in the campuig 
Walter A. Scott, veteran mayor of Jac 
son, was defeated for reelection la 
month. The union plans to appeal t 
decision of the Jackson civil service cor 
mission which upheld the dismissals 
During the Jackson controversy, ¢i 
officials of Duluth, Minn., Oma 
Neb., Tacoma, Wash., and Hattiesbu 


| and Meridian, Miss., gave testimonid 


that unionization of their police b 
not been detrimental to the openti 
of the department, and that if t 
union continued to give cooperation, 
should be an asset to the force. 

@ Public Comes First—A.F.S.C.&\ 
has stressed to its police members th 
their first responsibility is to the publ 


| and that. the charter of any local who 


members strike will be revoked. In s 
rendering the strike weapon, the uni 
apparently recollects the turmoil of 
1919 Boston police walkout. Cal 
Coolidge, then governor of Massc 
setts, called out the state militia, a 
issued his famous edict that no one | 
the right to strike against the pub 
safety. 

Through peaceful negotiations : 
persuasion, the police locals plan to! 
prove the working conditions of t 
members, boost wages where neces 
and promote the efficient operation 
civil service. The umion is not 
concerned, as yet, that its locals 
posed entirely of police officers 
no written contracts with cities, Mon 
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ULF SOUTH PRODUCTION 1000 A.D. =: 


Indian artisans of a thousand years ago in 
the Gulf South worked clay with their 
hands to make figurines like this. That 

was Gulf South production 1,000 A. D. 
In mighty contrast today, Gulf South's men 
and machines...its great factories... its 
giant refineries...its loyal cooperative 
people are pouring out supplies and 
equipment for the Allied fighting forces. 


They are united for Victory. 


THE 


ITS RESOURCES, “i. 
ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION 
ARE ALL DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


al, 
"y This figurine water bottle stands ap- 
proximately 11 inches high, with a circum- 


ference ot the shoulders of a little more 
then 10 inches. Archaeologists say it may 


hove been of significance in Indian rites. 


D GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Notural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughout the Gulf South. 
TEXAS—Mail received et Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio ond Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mall received 
Rouge, Lake Chorles, Monroe, New Orieans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 


YOU can lick 


your manpower 
shortage 


®@ Much of the manpower shortage 
isn’t actually a shortage of workers 
at all! 

It’s a shortage of skill. 

Right in your plant there are 
people who could do high-pre- 
cision jobs... could man complex 

roduction machines ; ; ; if they 
fed the skill. 

And you can give thenr that skill 
...in afew short weeks... with 
sound-motion pictures. 

The U. S. Office of Education has 
produced hundreds of production 
training films ... has made them 
available to you through the BkH 
Filmosound Library at nominal 
cost. 

Nearly 20,000 prints of these 
movies are now in daily use... 
speeding the training of men and 
women inindustry... giving them 
the skills that industry needs today. 

Send for a — catalog of 
training films. See how completely 
they cover the various phases of 
production. We'll be glad to help 
you in every possible way to get 
your training program off to a 
good start. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chi- 
cago; New York; Hollywood; 
Washington, D. C.; London. Estab- 
lished 1907. 


FILMOSOUND FOR TOMORROW 


The B&H Filmosound of 
tomorrow on the 
time-tried features devel- 
oped by B&H engineering, 
willembody significant ad- 
vancements in movie pro- 
jection which have result- 

rom the combat-tested 
® principles of *Opti-onics. 


Products combining the sciences of 
OPTics @ electrONics @ mechanICS$ 


PRECISION- 
MADE BY 


Part of a vast educational program, the films 
from which these scenes are taken were paid for 
by special Congressional appropriation. They 
cover the specific operation of nearly every ma- 
chine tool as well as shipbuilding and fitting, 
aircraft, optical, and many other skills. It has 
been proved over and over again that they speed 
learning. 

All are available for rental or sale from the 
B&H Filmosound Library. Rental fees are mod- 
erate and are rebated against the purchase price 
of prints bought within 30 days. 


search and engineering by Bell & 
Howell in these three related sci- 


it will be a SERVANT. . . to work, 
protect, educate and entertain. 
#Trade-mark registered 


oT 

gs BELL & HOWELL COMPANY : 
a 1816 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13 ’ 
8 Please send catalog of industrial training ! 
8 films 0 r Fil d Library Cata- 
. log 0 and Filmosound V---— Folder 0 : 
‘ | 
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ly dues average $1.50, and j 
fees range from $2 to $10. 

e@ The Approach—The union's 

to prospects is that there is n 
worker more abused and pushe 
by the public than the America 
man. Where the police union | 
established, it is claimed, hour: 
have been cut, wages lifted, « 
fashioned to provide promotio 
ority, sick leave benefits, vacati: 
pay, and settlement of dispute 

Independent police organizat 
so-called protective leagues of| 
used by politicians to further th 
interests, union organizers clair 
@ Where Locals Exist—That th 
of talk has not fallen on deaf 
confirmed by establishment of thic } 
locals whose memberships consist « 
tirely of peace officers. These ar 
cated at Chicago, Springfield, Jolict, jj, 
Augusta, Ga.; the Wisconsin State ‘Tx; 
fic Officers; Brown County, Wis. (hid 
way police); Columbia, S. C.; Pine Big 
Ark.; Coffeyville, Hutchinson, Ki 
Hannibal, Mo.; Miami, Fla.; Lafayette 
Alexandria, Bogalusa, Shreveport, Mo 
roe, La.; Hattiesburg, Jackson, Meridian 
Miss.; Hartford, Bristol, New Britain 
Conn.; Portland, Ore.; Tacoma, Cer 
tralia, Wash.; Port Arthur, Beaumont 
Tex.; Sheridan, Wyo.; Omaha, Lincoln 
Neb.; Los Angeles (sheriffs, jail offi 
deputies); Long Beach, Calif.; and Char 
lotte, N. C. 

A.F.S.C.&M.E. locals of public em 
ployees having police officers as mem 
bers are located at: El Paso, Tex: 
Duluth, St. Paul, St. Louis County, In 
ternational Falls, Cloquet, Willmar 
New Ulm, Becker County, Minn.; Ken 
osha County, Two Rivers, Port Wash 
ington, Manitowoc, De Pere, Beave 
Dam, Wis.; Huron, S. D.; Sioux Cit 
Lee County, Iowa; Virginia state em 
ployees near Lynchburg, Norfolk Coun 
ty, Va.; Santa Monica, Inglewood, Mon 
tebello, Huntington Park, Calif.; Hol 
land, South Haven, Mich.; Grafton 
N. D.; and North Little Rock, Ar. 
@ Underground for a Time—To avi 
having its early activities nipped, th 
union went under cover in Los Angele 
to obtain hundreds of new member; beg the 
fore publicly announcing its list of off por 
cers. A.F.L. is opposing the reappointiiiy thre 
ment of Los Angeles Police Comm 
sioner Van M. Griffith, accused of buck 
ing attempts to unionize the police. 

A variety of unions and association 
represents Los Angeles city employees 
C.1.O. is attempting to simplify th 
complex setup by sponsoring befor 
city council a resolution for an electio 
at which all municipal employees woul 
select a single bargaining agency. 

@ Union Is Legal, But—A court bauttl 
looms over the right of Chicago polic 
to join the union. Chicago municip: 
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Atypical Ditto One-Writing 
System currently in use by 
the Douglas Aircraft Com- 
pony for expediting orders 
through the shop. 


ITTO 
One “Writing 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


1. PURCHASING ce: raw materials into 


your plant 10 days sooner! From one typing of a single 
sheet Ditto gives you bid requests, purchase order copies, 
receiving copies. 


2. PAYROLL -From a single writing Ditto 


gives you every form you need for recording payroll, 
including summaries, historical earnings record, actual 
checks or envelopes and receipt forms! 


3. ORDER-BI LLING - pitto climinates 90% 


of all typing! All order and shipping copies, all invoice 
copies and sales analysis slips are obtained on Ditto from 
a single typing. 


4. PRODUCTION — save 24 to 36 hours 


getting orders into your shop! Type parts and assembly 
orders only once! Eliminate 90 per cent of all rewriting! 
Quickly reproduce shop copies, schedule board copies, 
move tickets, route tags, material requisitions! 


Write TODAY for free samples showing how 
Ditto One-Typing Business Systems will carry 
the load in every phase of your operations! 


‘MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY*3" 3333-3"; 


i 

DITTO, Inc ' 
2293 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. ; 
Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms for i 
the following Ditto Systems: i 
(Check which System you desire) ; 

O Payroll O Purchasing | 
© Production O Order-Billing | 
Cp AE I Wisi cntidibinnasetibeisoccesisndbeyeczseee ; 
CRY FN a6 bb da 0b bdo skbck 005o0s0bbnsbhesseesdesees i 
TE) MBO S 66h bp sdb cedépeevescens Beaks ceccctes cbcvescece : 
CH ccccccccccrccpepnesd sbdedctecsccdeecsoesccesoccseossecee ; 
COP ns ob sneanevddncken adneca> pO POPOV TTT CTT eee ' 


~ BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 


WILL BE MORE 


VITAL THAN EVER! 


* 
Wayne Air Compressors 
are backed by Wayne's 


Nationwide Service. 


\% H. to 10 
H. P., r 3 4 40 
cu. ft. per min. 
of displacement. 


ComPRESSED air is not only 
a flexible but a most economical 
means of power application. Its 
importance is only beginning to 
be recognized in the workshops 
of the world. New and more dif- 
ficult problems are being solved 
with air every day, and nearly 
every factory needs more air. 
You can increase your compress- 
ed air facilities quickly and in- 
expensively with Wayne's Auxil- 
iary Unit Plan even under present 
Government regulations. Ask for 
details of plan and catalog show- 
ing complete line. 


THE WAYNE PUMP COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE 4, INDIANA 


async AIR COMPRESSORS 


attorneys ruled ambiguously, i: 
page opinion, that the union 
but that city officials can prevent olic, 
men from becoming members  }}\\ 
Apr. 29’44,p102). Police Commi sion 
James P. Allman has ordered pol; eme; 
to resign their union membershi 
Hartford's police board refuse: 
ognize the newly organized loca! the; 
In Boston, where no local ha. bee 
chartered, the police commi sion¢ 
warned his employees that those | inin 
the union would be punished. 
@ Clear Field—The A.F.L. has h 
tically a clear field in organizing: t} 
municipal police departments. ‘T} 
C.1.0. State, County & Mi 
Workers of America has confined 
tivities among the law enforcers to st: 
highway patrolmen and prison gar 
In a few instances, such as Bay Ci 
Mich., the C.1.O. has locals of muni: 
pal employees in which policemen x 
members. 
C.1.0.’s efforts to organize Detni 
police were rebuffed by city officials wh 
tuled that any cop joining the unin 
would be dismissed. Michigan’s Sy 
preme Court upheld the city of La 
sing, Mich., which forbade officers t 
join the Fraternal Order of Police. 


New Ward Case! 


NWLB, moving cautiously 
will cite mail-order house’s bak 
on arbitration if another seizure 
of plant seems necessary. 


The Administration is determined 
not to make any errors in bringing the 
Montgomery Ward case to the plant 
seizure stage for a second time (BW 
Jul.29°44,p106). 
@ To Roosevelt Again—National \Wa 
Labor Board officials agree that NWLJ 
eventually will have to request Pres 
dent Roosevelt to take over the Ch 
cago properties of the huge mail-orde 
house because of the company’s ret 
to renew arbitration and maintenance 
of-membership clauses contained it 
former contract, even after the X: 
tional Labor Relations Board recertife 
the old C.1.O. union as_ bargainin 
agency. 

This time, NWLB is determine 
that the showdown will come on the « 
bitration issue, rather than on the mor 
involved and more emotional mainte 
nance-of-membership issue. The g0 
ernment believes that the public wi 
be less sympathetic with Ward’s if t! 
property is seized because of the firm’ 
refusal to submit unsettled grievance 
to an impartial arbitrator. 

Ward’s insists that it will not pemi 
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EXAMPLE: 


over-weather travel 


now a certainty” 


By SACK FRYE, President 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


Before the war, we at TWA began work on a 
super-luxury plane. The Constellation — built 
to carry 57 passengers in air-conditioned, over- 
weather comfort at pursuit ship speeds — is 
now in military service. 

The kind of thinking that produced the new 
Constellation has not stopped. In the future, 
you may count on amazing travel luxury in 
faster giant planes. It’s a postwar certainty. 


AiResearch “comfort- protected” airliners 


HEN PEACE COMES, you'll find how wartime 
Wan engineering has opened the sky roads, 
paved them for commercial flight. Then, you will 
experience in airliners many of the developments 
that have given our warplanes new flying advantages. 

Yes — and new flying comfort. That will be 
AiResearch’s part. 


For instance, from our military developments for 
high-altitude flying will come “comfort-protected” 
cabins. These will be equipped with an AiResearch 
control which eliminates altitude-pressure-changes 
that cause headaches, dizziness and ear-popping. 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems * Engine Air Intercooling Systems 


This AiResearch control seals a low altitude inside 
the cabin . . . keeps you in “living room comfort” 
while your airliner takes off, while it lands and even 
when it flies thousands of feet high! 


There will also be AiResearch temperature control 
systems to keep your cabin cozy-warm through sub- 
zero weather, refreshingly-cool through the tropics. 
And smoke-free and odor-free at all times. 

Yes, the “know how” we are gaining today will 
make your life more pleasant tomorrow — on sea 
and ground, as well as in the sky: AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


= 
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DIVISION GF 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


Temperature Control Systems * Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


Is there a place 


inYour Productwhere 
PLUSWOOD 


A Wood Alloy 


— ee 


can doa Better jobZ 


NT 


The ability to flex indefinitely with 
high stresses, to support great 
weight, to retain dimensional sta- 
bility far superior to natural woods 
in the face of all weather in any 
climate—this is the combination of 
material characteristics that im- 
pressed Allis-Chalmers engineers 
with Pluswood. This new wood 
alloy is now adding to the already 
outstanding performance of Allis- 
Chalmers Utah Vibrating Screens 
and Feeders. 

To all engineers Pluswood offers 
a full range of characteristics that 
make for product improvement. . 
high acid, alkaline, fire and corro- 
sion resistant properties, high 
weight-strength ratio, high dielec- 
tric strength, and a beautiful glass- 
like wood surface that is as resist- 
ant to exposure as stainless metals. 
To the production man, Pluswood 
offers easier machining and easier 


PLUSWOOD 


Affiliated fus.ssve runnirun 
R RN ; 
r r 


Companies ) x.com 


It has maintained the 
high initial performance of 
Allis-Chalmers Utah Vibrating 
Screens and Feeders 


A. C. uses Pluswood reeds for high 
frequency vibration. The feeder pan 
is tuned to a resonance of 60 cycles 
per second, 3600 vibrations per min- 
ute. The length of the reed that ac- 
tually flexes is 6%”. These Pluswood 
reeds also support the full weight 
of the feeder pan and Joad material. 


ee 
fabricating qualities than metal to 
cut production costs on finished 
parts. In short, Pluswood is a dy- 
namic new high density material, 
lighter than aluminum, with a po- 
tential to improve many war time 
and postwar products. A labora- 
tory is maintained for experiment- 
al work that you are urged to call 
on for work on your problems with- 
out obligation. Write today for an 
interesting, factual color brochure 
on Pluswood that will give you 
complete infor- a x4 
mation on this 
woodalloy 
which can be 
made to any 
pre-determined 
engineering 
description. 


any outsider to establish lab 
for the company. 
@ Jurist Named—To break the . js; 
impasse between Ward’s and the © | ( 
NWLB this week appointed [ust 
William Lee Knous of the Color ido § 
preme Court to act as impartial .irbit; 
tor to handle unsettled grievan 
have accumulated since Dec. 
when the old contract expired 
The action was taken at th 
of the union after discussions \ 
company about the grievance 
company agreed to discuss th 
ances, but proposed that all u 
ones be submitted to the company p 
dent for final determination, ins!ead 
to an outside arbitrator. 
@ To Seek Meeting—Presumably kn 
will attempt to arrange a meet 
tween the company and union to hg 
the grievances. If the company rcfuy 
to submit evidence to him, he woxj 
then report back to Washington ope. 
ing the way to presidential action 
Meanwhile, the union has to hold it 
members together as best it can—with 
out a contract and grievance machiiney 


WITH VICTORY | 


1} 
We, 


PICTORIAL EXPLANATION 


Recognizing the appeal of the popu 
lar comic book, the C.I.O. ha 
adopted that medium to present if 
views on postwar reconversion and dé 
mobilization. Written in simplifcd 
terms, the eight-page picture bool 
(above) dramatizes C.I.O. postwa 
recommendations in terms of wha 
happens to an industrial worker, hi 
family, and a soldier. It’s being mailed 
to 42,000 selected names—includin 
leaders of public opinion—and will 
distributed later to local unions. 
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‘Bvacuee Trouble 
210 illinois Central is caught in 
Jdle of tempest over hiring 
>t: oanese-Americans. Other rail 
\o4fforkers threaten strike. 


(ucHMapancse-Americans evacuated from 
‘h tl \West Coast generally find working 
|\@M,ditions pleasant in the Chicago area, 
criefiiy 4,600—the largest number of evacu- 
cttlq& relocated in any district of the coun- 
preg are employed in Chicago plants. 
id @nionists Protest-A tempest was 
red, however, when the Illinois Cen- 
\nogi™) Railroad, pressed for manpower, 
g k epted a suggestion of the War Relo- 
' hafion Authority that 59 Japanese de- 
‘usii&ndants work on the Chicago freight 
oud tforms. When freight handlers ob- 
Opmited, half of the Japanese-Americans 
e released to other industries, and 
Old is others became track laborers. 
—Withf#Another hitch occurred when 800 
Linen ilmbers of the A.F.L. Brotherhood of 


intenance of Way Employees last | 
k threatened to quit unless those of | 


anese ancestry were dismissed. 


e the strike deadline, the railroad 
pounced its capitulation to an Army 


4) mpvcst that the evacuees be removed | 


"h Army Steps In—Twenty minutes be- 


| service until the War Dept. could | 


ing the investigation would be eli- 
le to resume their week-old railroad 


previously cleared the Japanese. 


bught a flood of statements. WRA 


tged that the dismissal demand origi- 
d from a few top union officials. 
Stressing the vital work of track labor- 
union leaders asked why the Japa- 
e-Americans are not returned to their 
st Coast homes if their loyalty is 
questioned. 

Decree Is Cited—Illinois Central, 
iht in the middle, circularized its 
ployees, calling attention to a federal 
ree against discrimination in war in- 
strics on account of national origin. 
e chairmen of 16 unions whose 
bers work for the railroad warned 
s week that injection of the evacuees 
uld disturb the morale of employees 
might precipitate a condition that 
on leaders could not control. 

VRA Stands Firm—Another railroad 
red to give work to the Japanese 
ccendants, but WRA, fighting against 
ablishment of a precedent, was ada- 


lly must work for the Iinois Central. 
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b through their records. Those sur- | 


nt in insisting that the group even- 


4 
yf The Federal Bureau of Investiga- | 
“ btatements Issued—Averting the strike | 
i the President’s Fair Employment 


ctice Committee decried hysteria. | 
e Chicago Civil Liberties Committee | 


IT was a surprise dawn attack! Scores of huge artil- 
lery pieces were wheeled into position down tortuous 
mountain slopes and over the toughest battle ter- 
rain. Tons of guns always under complete control — 
eased along or stopped short by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Yes, modern tractor-trailers and many other types 
of power equipment will be braked electrically after 
the war. Warner Electric Brakes, performance-proved 
on thousands of essential motor transports and artil- 
lery pieces in grueling war service all over the world, 


will be available for a wide range of new applications. 


Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. WY 
Beloit, Wisconsin (at we® 


_ WARNER 


ELECTRIC BRAKES 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR ANY PURPOSE 


Put it down 
in workable form 
with VARI-TYPER 


Whether your idea is a new 
product, a marketing plan, a 
survey, a post-war product, or a 
new production system, it will 
require a multitude of forms, 
bulletins, reports, charts, 
graphs, lists, etc., to put into 
operation. The quickest and most 
economical way to prepare this 
work to use Vari-Typer--the 
Office Composing Machine. 

Using hundreds of different 
types, Vari-Typer handles all 
kinds of composition.. preliminary 
survey data, forms, blueprints, 
technical reports, production 
forms, safety manuals, etc. 

Vari-Typer offers a new way 
to get paper work done with Jess 
manpower using Jess paper. 

Thousands of business organ- 
izations use Vari-Typer success- 
fully. Signed reports from such 
concerns as Crane, S.K.F., Briggs 
& Stratton, General Electric X- 
Ray, and Reynolds Metals prove 
that Vari-Typer usually pays for 
itself in less than a year--some-. 
times on a single. job. 


is 


Complete information 
on Vari-Typeris yours 
on request. Ask your 
secretary to write: 


TEAT COMPOSED ON VARI-TYPER. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
333 SIXTH AVE.» NEW YORK 14, N.Y 


Laggards Waver 


A few rebels break ranks 
in Coast machinists’ refusal to 
work overtime. Local retaliates 
with a strike. 


The determination of San Francisco 

machinists to avoid working more than 
48 hours a week in defiance of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and their in- 
ternational union (BW—Jul.8'44,p98) 
showed signs of wavering last week for 
the first time since the ban on overtime 
was applied in April by local business 
agents of the A.F.L. International Assn. 
of Machinists. 
@ Hardly a Ripple—At the Federal Mo- 
gul Corp. shop, 19 of the 40 machinists 
on the night shift stuck to their jobs 
for two hours after their eight-hour turn. 
But the Federal Mogul shop is only one 
of 104 that are involved in the overtime 
wrangle with the local union, and the 
rebels constitute less than 1% of the 
5,000 machinists who are employed in 
those shops. 

And the business agents, Harry Hook 
and Edward F. Dillon, took prompt 
steps to curb the revolt against them by 
calling a strike at Federal Mogul, all 
but halting production of the shop’s 
specialty engine bearings. Only eight 
of the 19 rebels were willing to stick it 
out in the face of Dillon-Hook warnings 
that they will be denied postwar jobs 


in a union shop if they persist 
rebellion. 

e Committees .at Work—Rep: 
committees advocating city-wi 
ance of the local union have | 
ganized in many of the shops, 
knowledge that they were carn 
the wishes of NWLB and th« 
national union, constituted th: 
only encouragement. 

Hook and Dillon ordered tl 
ened week as a pressure move 
the California Metal Trades As 
which they had made new 
mands. Employers balked and t 
went to the NWLB. When thx 
ists defied the board, the case was ; 
ferred to the White House, where 
remains. 

e They're Losing Money—Whiai gix 
the revolt some strength is that 4 
worker knows he is losing at least § 
a month and that war cutbacks my 
come soon. 

Employers are making more mong 
operating on the 48-hour weck. | 
journeyman machinist’s pay is $1.28 a 
hour. For the two hours overtime he 
would receive $1.92 an hour at th 
time-and-a-half rate. 


NEW GARB FOR CONVICTS 


In order to attract more discharge 
convicts to war plants, W. D. Stake 
general manager of the Texas pnw 
system, has discarded the age-old pne 
tice of issuing telltale, poorly mad 
suits to prisoners who have served the 


THEY STOP TRAFFIC 


Hard put for manpower to maintain 
thousands of miles of road, the Texas 
Highway Dept. is finding women sat- 
isfactory for at least one phase of the 
work—to stop or direct traffic through 
sections under repair. In Wharton 


104 


erate ripbebil se 


— —_— 


County the department tested thre 
young women, and now more may i 
added to payrolls in other countie 
Reasons: The girls not only pay mor 
attention to direction details, ) 
also run up a higher score than memiy” 
flag wavers in bringing motorsi@jpn | 
— particularly male —to quick halt = 
ibre 
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sgiass!. ++ soft, lightweight fluffy mass 
of fine fibers... 


a Are 


S'iHeat is always trying to escape from 

arm places where it is wanted—or to 
ree its way into cold places where it 

s unwelcome. 

Controlling this vagrant is the func- 

ion of insulation. Since fuel is con- 


odern “controlled conditions” buildings re- 
ire insulating materials providing high ther- 
al efficiency, noise reduction and firesafety. 
erglas delivers all of these—plus light 
ight, easy workability and durability. 


mei 


OTIS U. $. Navy ships, Fiberglas insulations 
halsgeeee! every requirement for firesafety, light 
eight and nonsettling under extraordinary 
ibration and impact. Also used in refrigerated 
paces, 


‘ a 
- glass fibers... 


naturally incombustible 
++. won't rot or decay... 


How Fine Fibers of Glass 


«+ + millions of entrapped air spaces . . . an 
ideal thermal insulating material. 


Used to Handcuff Heat 


sumed in producing both heat and 
cold, the better the insulation, the 
greater the fuel saving. 

Basic Fiberglas* has definite char- 
acteristics which make it an exception- 
ally efficient thermal insulating mate- 
rial. Long, extremely fine glass fibers 
are interlaced to form a lightweight, 
fluffy, resilient mass—only about 2% 
glass—the rest entrapped air. And 
that’s what retards the flow of heat. 

In addition to its insulating effi- 
ciency, Fiberglas possesses other prop- 
erties which have made it so accept- 
able to builders. Fiberglas fibers need 
no “flameproofing”, are permanently 
firesafe. Being glass, and a form of 
mineral wool, Fiberglas can’t burn, rot, 
mildew. It won’t pick up moisture or 


odors from the air. It is noncorrosive 
to metals, even in the presence of mois- 
ture. It resists acids. It provides no 
food for moths, termites, rats, vermin 

Little wonder, then, that the build- 
ing industry has found, in the many 
forms of Fiberglas Thermal Insula- 
tions, wide latitude for ingenuity in 
design—in industrial and commercial 
buildings, cold storage plants, apart- 
ment dwellings, prefabricated and 
site-constructed homes. 

Further information about all forms 
of Fiberglas is compiled in a booklet. 
“Fiberglas—A New Basic Material” 

. Write Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


Corporation, 1803 Nicholas Building, 


Toledo 1, Ohio; in Canada, Fiberglas 
Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


FIBERGLAS | 


*T. M. Reg. U. S, Pat. Off. 


A BASIC MATERIAL \ 


Homes can be warmer in winter, cooler in sum- 
mer—with insulation that pays for itself in 
fuel savings. Ask your local U. S. Gypsum 
dealer about “Red Top" Insulating Wool—it's 
Fiberglas. 


Today, frozen-food locker plants make living 
more enjoyable, economical for Americans in 
many cities. Construction plans, including Fiber- 
glas Insulation, are now ready to bring these 
benefits to most communities after-the war. 


SEND 


For THis 


... to help head off Credit Losses 


in the uncertain days ahead 


F ever there was a time when 

manufacturers and wholesalers 
needed an understanding of ““The 
A-B-C of Credit Insurance”. . . 
it is NOW! Looking ahead, it 
seems certain that war industry’s 
shutoffs, layoffs, and payoffs will 
jolt many a business . . . may 
upset some of your customers 
. .- Shut off their ability to pay. 


What companies will be hit? 
How hard? How soon? Nobody 
knows the answers to these 
questions. That’s why American 
Credit Insurance can lift a load 
of worry .:.and risk ...from your 
business through the many un- 
certainties that lie ahead. 


} 
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American Credit Insurance 
GUARANTEES PAYMENT 
for goods shipped ... pays you 
when your customers can’t ... 
keeps you from worrying and 
waiting indefinitely for settle- 
ment ... puts a definite cash value 
on your accounts receivable. 


Let us give you more informa- 
tion. Write today for a copy of 
“The A-B-C of Credit Insurance,” 
American Credit Indemnity Co. 
of N.Y., Dept. 42, First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Pays You When 


Your Customers Can’t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


sentences and are departing to lo: ~ fo, ° 
work. ® if 
Stakes now has women inmai; » 


one prison farm manufacturing ~ha\; In 

suits that duplicate the type woin py LB 
many war plant and other ind) striq) 

workers. ard 

: | car 

Pay Rise Blocked f 

ne 

NWLB reverses regional fm! th 


board, and California worke:s inf, wi 

white-collar class lose hope for[BP" o 
. . ¢ 

promised $15-a-month increase. 


tay ‘ 
ion, 


nsed 


An estimated 194,000 white-collar 
workers in the San Francisco Bay ang §eroun 
Los Angeles areas saw a $15 monthly (B® 
wage increase go out the window when gter 
the National War Labor Board recently Mpc 4 
overruled a decision by its regional bwaré ther 
in San Francisco. a al 
e Never Implemented—NWLB heli BBtice 
that the upward revision in pay for the 
workers, mostly clerical, violated the 
“hold the line” order. 

The pay increase, ordered last Ma 
18, never went into effect because the Hi": 


board’s public members dissented, ani Hy" | 
the case was referred to the nation: 
board for a final decision. tk 

The regional members voted to in.  ° 
crease the maximum base pay for 2 fj" 
clerical jobs by $15 monthly to end. @ ¥ 
gross inequity. But the national boar J 
felt that $15—largest lump sum approved J $ 
for any major wage classification—is to d 
large an increase. y 
e May Try Again—Now the regional 9“ 
board is expected to devise ways to get HR 
a smaller wage boost for clerical worker: he 
The increase voted in May came afte 9 


the regional board found that existing "" 
official ceilings, which were drawn up: 
year ago and slightly increased last 
November, for all 26 job classifications 
were approximately $15 below the wage 
being paid to the largest number of 
workers in each job. The wage increas: 
was designed to bring the low-paid 
workers up to the level of the majority 

The NWLB also ordered the regional t 
board to abandon its requirement that 
employers with rate ranges for a par- 
ticular job must hire new employees at 


the minimum of the range. h 
@ Limit of 25% Set—An employer is h 
permitted to hire workers with special : 
ability and experience at a rate within 7%. 
the range corresponding to his talents. 


Only 25% of his new employees within 
any one year can be hired at these levels, 
however. 

NWLB also directed the regional 
board to abandon its practice of charg- 
ing prorated annual bonus payments 
against an employer’s job rate schedule. 
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slit on Bonus 


Industry members rebuke 
LB majority for overtime 
ard for loading and unload- 
cargo in port at night. 


ne of the many controversies be- 
h the surface within the National 
r Labor Board came out into the 
with release of the board’s de- 
mn in the dispute between 23 At- 
ic and Gulf Coast steamship com- 
ies and the National Maritime 
on, C.1.0., representing 40,000 un- 
sed workers. 
round the Formula?—Industry mem- 
_ in a biting dissent prepared by 
Iter T. Margetts, Jr., accused the 
lic and labor members of teaming 
ther to bypass the Little Steel for- 
and extend a “featherbedding” 
tice. 
1¢ practice in question: authorizing 
ime pay to unlicensed ship work- 
while loading and unloading cargo 
rt between the hours of 5 p.m. and 


m. 
e union told the board that only 
to 15% of total working time is 
t loading and unloading, but com- 
spokesmen insisted that the 

unt of time would run up to 50% 
| work time on certain runs. 

hers Get Bonus—The board ma- 
y stated that it regarded the de- 
d as a request for an admittedly 
y night shift bonus, but was con- 
med to grant it because the same 
18 arrangement is already in effect 
he West Coast, and for some un- 
sed and licensed workers on the 
ntic and Gulf coasts. 

inting out that seamen can move 
hb one job to another with case dur- 
the war, the board majority stated: 
this situation, we believe that 
btful questions should be resolved 
wor of uniformity of working con- 
ns.”” 

e industry group retorted: “The 
that the decision of the majority 
e board apparently levels off the 
stry at its most expensive and high- 
beak without reference to the origin 
he conditions, their fairness, or 
her or not they constitute ‘feather 
conditions, is what we in the in- 
ry Oppose and dissent to.” 

itish Incomes Compared—Pointing 
that operators visualize an addi- 
al expense of $11,000,000, the in- 
ry dissent wound up with the re- 
that American seamen now “take 
e” in the neighborhood of $500 a 
th in war pay, while British seamen 
ve $96 a month. 
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CRY : 


speakers. 


Just 
Published! 


RESULTS 


from your TALK 


How to interest, convince 
and move people to action 


A new, dynamic method of organizing and presenting a talk— 
developed and proved by an outstanding coach of effective 
Includes 11 topnotch business speeches. 
book to make your platform appearances win you encores 


Use this 


No matter what your business or profession, you can add to 
your ability to address groups, and to deal with individuals 
through the spoken word, by reading and trying the vital, 
practical hints which this unusual book contains. 


SPEAK Well--and WIN! 


You can get results with any talk, 
get more sales for the company, cre- 
ate cooperation among employees, fire 
your audience with an ideal. Strip- 
ping the nonessentials from the art of 
public speaking, this book explains the 
“C-I1-M-A”" formula, the 4 simple, com- 
monsense fundamentals of effective 
speaking, and shows how to gain at- 


By WILLIAM P. SANDFORD 


Director of Sales Training for the Illinois Agricultura! 
Association and subsidiary companies. 


169 pages, 15 illustrations, 8 charts, $2.00 


McGRAW-HILL EXAMINATION COUPON 


tention and interest, and how to turn 
it into action, 


Besides presenting many successful 
speeches by some of America’s busi- 
ness leaders who have used C-I-M-A, 
the author gives 25 direct, practical 
hints to speakers, showing how to be- 
gin with a bang, how to hold atten- 
tion all the way igh, how to close 
with maximum effect. 

Examine this book 10 days on ap- 
proval. See how easy it is to master 
the 4 essential fundamentals of effec- 
tive speaking that will put over any 
kind of public talk. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., New York I8 
Send me Sandford’s Speak Well and Win! for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00 
plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage 
paid on cash orders.) 

Name . 
BONE nnd Pha Bk Hi diles 


City and State.......... 


Position 


COGS Oo oeee oOo EOreceveseceeroseceeces BW 8-5-44 
Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only 
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This—and one man! 


c led constrac- 
fe lubricant in 
@ut. The auto- 
¥ the load and 


prevents descending 
unless th tor pulls the 
chain in n” direction. 
The roller ad chain does 
not bind,. st 


it assures i 
than with reg 

Until the fad@ern designing of 
‘Budgit’ Chaiit locks, there had 
been no real improvement in 
chain blocks for more than fifty 
years. Now we offer you the ‘Bud- 
git’ with the sure conviction that 
here is the lightest in weight and 
the most efficient chain blocks 
ever made. 

*Budgit’ Chain Blocks are built to 

hft up to 4, 4,1 and 2 tons, and 


prices start at $59.50 list. Send for 
Bulletin No. 357. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Chain Blocks 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ ond ‘lood lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Volves ond 
‘American’ Industrial instruments 


Unions Plan Too 


To meet postwar technical 
demands on them, electricians 
and projectionists are probing 
into electronics and television. 


Foresighted occupational training in 
electronics, the new major American in- 
dustry (BW—Jul.29’44,p24) which is 
expected to enjoy a substantial postwar 
expansion, is being sponsored by two 
American Federation of Labor craft 
unions on behalf of their members. 
e@1.B.E.W. to Marquette—The first 
unions to undertake such programs are 
the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (in industrial application 
of electronics) and the International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employ- 
ees & Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators (in television). Other labor organ- 
izations are investigating the possibili- 
ties of following these leads in their 
own jurisdictions. 

The I.B.E.W. has committed itself to 
underwrite, to the tune of about $30,000 
a year, an electronics craft school at 
Marquette University in Milwaukee, 
home of Edward Brown, president of 
the union, and location of Allis-Chal- 
mers, A. O. Smith Corp., Nash-Kelvina- 
tor, and an important Navy radar school. 
@ Pass It Along—The Marquette project 
will get under way Nov. 1 with the first 
of eight six-weeks’ courses open to 85 
journeyman electricians and returning 
veterans who have chosen electronics 
as their peacetime career. All 1.B.E.W. 
members who go through the course are 
expected to return to their local unions 
and teach 25 more members the rudi- 
ments of electronics. Local unions will 
pay transportation costs and board and 
room for their members who go to Mil- 
waukee. 

Marquette’s work will be based on 
training material prepared by Westing- 
house, and will use sound movies, slides, 
texts, and laboratory materials. The new 
school will be under the direction of the 
college’s engineering faculty. 

@ Projectionists Study—The television 
school for motion picture operators has 
been going for almost a year. It started 
as a project in radio technics under the 


War Industries Training Program, a proj- 


ect of the federal Office of Education. 
Work in television was started for stu- 
dents who completed a 400-hour course 
in radio. All students in advanced train- 
ing are members of the I.A.T.S.E. Local 
306 of New York City and the class 
(of about 50) meets six hours a week 
(nights) in an old Manhattan public 
school which is now called the Radio & 
Maritime Trade Center. 


Money supporting the  t. leyjcJ HI 


school comes from federal ; 
funds and classes are theoretic. |y 9 
to all who have the qualifications. 3 
cause the union lobbied for th Prog 
and students are all ‘union n.embe 
however, it is considered an I.\.T § 
educational program. | 


Waterfront Joltec 


Bridges’ union deman 
big pay boost, vacations, si 
leave, and guaranteed jobs , 
the Pacific Coast. 


Last week delegates of Harry } 

Bridges’ International Longshorcing 
& Warehousemen’s Union (C.J) 
met in San Francisco and teitera 
their “security preamble” which woy) 
extend the no-strike pledge beyond ti 
war in exchange for a guarantee ¢ 
union security. 
@ Sept. 30 dline—This week the 
asked the waterfront employers of thg 
Pacific Coast for a thumping wage in 
crease, plus vacation and sick leave 
and a guaranteed work-week, brand-ney 
items in West Coast longshoreien’ 
contracts. 

The notification on the last day al 
lowed under the contract came as n 
shock to the employers, Sut some of 
the demands did. Next week negotiator 
for the groups will begin work on ; 
new contract to replace the presen 
agreement which expires on Sept. 31). 
@ Four Demands—These are the de 
mands: 

(1) An increase in the straight hourly 
rate from $1.10 to $1.25. 

(2) One week’s vacation for each year 
of service. 

(3) One day a month of sick leave 
up to 15 days maximum annually. 

(4) A guaranteed work-week of 56 

hours, averaged every four weeks. 
e Going to NWLB-The West Coast 
longshoremen already have _ recewed 
slightly more than the Little Sted 
formula’s 15%. 

Direct negotiations are not expected 
to produce a settlement of the new de- 
mands. It is taken for granted that the 
whole matter will be dumped into the 
lap of the National War Labor Board. 
e Deportation Fought—Beyond the ¢e- 
mands of his union, Bridges made the 
front pages again when his attorneys 
asked the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for a rehearing of the court’s de 
cision of June 26 in refusing to set aside 
a ruling of a lower court in denying 
Bridges a writ designed to stay his de 
portation as an undesirable alien. De- 
cision was reserved. 
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Don’t allow the smashing Russian victories on the Eastern Front and the 
Anglo-American push in Normandy to obscure the tremendously important 
mew war trends which are just beginning to take shape in the Far East. 

Pacific strategy will be progressively bolder and on a far vaster scale 
than anything we have seen since Pearl Harbor. 

. 
You can look for U. S. landings on the Philippines almost any day, now that 
Yankee leathernecks have already pushed within 600 miles of the nearest 
Philippine territory. 

Roosevelt wants Bataan in U. S. hands before November, and bombing 
raids on Tokyo to be a regular occurrence. With the war in Europe 
threatening to collapse before the election, it’s good campaign strategy to 
dramatize the commander-in-chief role on the Pacific stage. 

° 
Last week’s B-29 raid on Japan’s “little Ruhr” in Manchukuo is the beginning 
of a vast bombing scheme designed to blast Nippon’s productive facilities into 
complete chaos. 

Manchukuo produces vital supplies of coal, coke, iron, steel, and oil (by 
the hydrogenation process) and has the advantage of overland transport to 
major fronts in China (BW—Jun.26'43,p88). 

By battering Taku, the outer harbor for Tientsin, U. S. bombers are 
attempting to slow the flow of machine replacements from Japan, and shrink 
the deliveries of strategic food supplies from North China to Japan. 

You can look for Dairen and Tsingtao port facilities to become targets 
along with the railroads at Tientsin as this bombing campaign speeds up. 

o 
London is showing concern over this new American aggressiveness in the 
Pacific. 

Though the Allies have been pouring men and equipment into India for 
two years for a campaign to dislodge the Japanese from Burma and reopen 
the Burma Road, Tokyo is still in control of the Bay of Bengal and of virtually 
all of Burma. 

American observers know, and angrily threaten to expose the fact, thot 
Wovell and Mountbatten are at odds. 

And there is still no adequate plan to back an American naval and air 
offensive against the Philippines and Japan with a supporting drive from 
Ceylon against Sumatra and the Malay peninsula. 

e 


Britain hasn’t overlooked the point that the U. S. is putting itself in an 
enviable postwar bargaining position to ask for: 

(1) Control of key naval and air bases in the Pacific. 

(2) Reorganization of colonial governments on the more liberal lines 


- already followed in the Philippines. 


(3) A free hand to help the Chinese modernize in an effort to make them 
full-fledged members of the Big Four of the United Nations. 
& 
In Europe, you can expect the decisive battles of this war to develop in 
August and September. 
Though the Germans may still fight vigorously, their position is rapidly 


becoming hopeless. 
7 


Despite the fact that the Russians (at Warsaw) are barely 350 miles from 
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Berlin, the Nazis still have troops scattered from Narvik to Crete and from 
the Bay of Biscay to the Black Sea. 

It should come as no surprise if Hitler is soon forced to withdraw from 
Norway and Finland, in the North, and from Crete, the Aegean Islands, and 
Greece in the South (BW—Jun.24’'44,p1 12). 

s 
Though a decision by Turkey to come into the war (following this week's 
diplomatic rupture) would undoubtedly speed a Nazi move to withdraw from 
the Aegean and possibly from Greece, don’t believe that this is the real objec- 
tive behind the move. 

The Turks are afraid of the Russians. And neither Ankara nor London 
wants the Soviets astride the Bosporus. 

Shrewd British political maneuvering is behind the current overtures of 
the Turks to the United Nations. If they are brought into the war. now, it is 
because London thinks they will strengthen Britain’s bargaining position on 
questions relating to the Balkans, and the Near and Middle East. 

° 
With the end of the war in sight, Latin-American countries are speeding 
heavy equipment orders to the U. S. in order to get ahead of the postwar rush 
from Europe and the Orient. 

Peru has just placed orders for machinery to be used on a large hydro- 
electric power project near Chimbote (page 113). Once the power is available, 
the Peruvians plan to develop small. steel and chemicals industries nearby. 

@ 
Brazil, after boosting its Canadian freighter order to eight 4,450-ton vessels 
(BW—Jun.24'44,p112), has now approved a $33,000,000 four-year railway 
plan (1944-1947) which will complete rail connections between northern and 
southern Brazil (BW—Jun.5’43,p62). 

Simultaneously, the Rio de Janeiro government has authorized the 
Ministry of Transport & Public Works to spend $2,400,000 on improving 
shipping facilities along the Sao Francisco River (BW—Jun.19’43,p101), and 
a mission is already in this country to buy equipment. 

Startled members of the Brazilian Federation of Industries were told 
last week that only half the 6,000 trucks promised from the U. S. will be 
delivered in 1944, but that 25,000 will be available in 1945. 

° 


Mexico, after officially making transportation improvements the No. 1 
postwar job, has just placed orders in the U. S. for 15 new diesel locornotives. 


The fact that this country has promised delivery in a maximum of five 


months indicates the seriousness of Mexico's transport situation. 
. 


Incidentally, don’t think that all wartime self-sufficiency projects abroad are 
permanently going to cut Americans out of traditional export markets. 

One of the biggest daily newspapers in Sao Paulo, Brazil, has just 
declared, in announcing an advertising rate increase, that domestic newsprint 
is costing the company almost exactly twice the amount paid for the same 
quantity of the imported product. 

a 
Alarmed distillers in Scotland, appealing for permission to resume whisky 
production this year, pointed out that, even if distilling is resumed this fall, 
whisky will not be available for home trade under present regulations until 
the autumn of 1947, and for the U. S. until the autumn of 1948. 
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lacier Power 


Orders placed in U. S. for 
schinery and other equipment 
r first of three hydroelectric 
jects in industrial plan. 


BPcru’s big electric power program re- 
ived a boost this week when orders 
we placed in this country for tunnel- 
im machinery and for other equip- 
ment necessary to complete the first 
# three key hydroelectric projects. 
gU. S. Army Aids—Working under 
» supervision of U. S. Army engi- 
ters, the Peruvian government is 
shing a vast power dam on the 
nta River (BW—Jun.5’43,p67), about 
mi. inland from the excellent Pacific 
rt of Chimbote (map). This official 
‘king from the Army virtually assures 
ut this week’s orders will receive high 
livery priorities. 
Engineers familiar with the dam 
pject estimate that about 20% of the 
clopment and construction work is 
npleted. Ultimate cost is estimated 
$5,000,000, and funds for the entire 
eme are in the national treasury. 
ow Costs E —Using a re- 
atkably steady flow of water from 
ciers on 22,600-ft. Mt. Huarascan 
the main range of the Andes, the 
pject will ultimately develop continu- 
s year-round power totaling 125,000 


Though the principal installations are 
ing built to that capacity, initially 
ly two 25,000-kw. water-wheel gen- 
stor units will be installed. Another 
ree units of the same size will fol- 
w as demand for power warrants. 
Because of favorable physical, water 
pply, and labor conditions, power 
ny be developed at the site at ex- 
ptionally low cost. Estimates now in- 
ate that electric energy may be sold 
olesale at Chimbote at less than 0.2¢ 
t kwh. 

ndustries Prejected—Several chemical 
d metallurgical manufacturing un- 
rtakings that will use Peruvian raw 
terials are under consideration as a 
arket for the power. One of these is 
teel mill, with a cag of 100,000 
s annually, plans for which are now 
der final review (BW —Sep.26’42, 
6). Others include cement and 
tilizer plants, an ore, smelter, and a 
iety of industrial operations to make 
oducts Peru now largely imports. 
Some of the new industries will be 
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financed by Peruvians. Others are being 
offered to foreigners, many of whom 
have already studied local conditions. 

e Plans by American—David Dasso, a 
Peruvian engineer who was educated 
in the United States and who had 
years of manufacturing experience here, 
is administrative head of the Peruvian 
government's organization that is direct- 
ing the Santa River project, but de- 
tailed plans were prepared by Barton 
M. Jones, a U. S. engineer with wide 
experience in malo control and 
development in this country. Jones is 
in direct charge of construction of the 
power project. 

Several years ago the Peruvian gov- 
ernment retained Jones to make a gen- 
eral survey of hydroelectric schemes 
which might feasibly be undertaken to 
provide the country with ample elec- 


POWER FOR PERU 


Hydroelectric equipment has just 
been ordered in the U.S. for one of: 
three TVA-like projects in Peru, on 
the Santa River near Chimbote (A on 
map). Work on another (B) is under 
way. The third (C) calls for the diver- 
sion of a river flowing east in order 
to provide power and irrigation for 
the Lima and Cerro de Pasco areas. 


tric energy. This survey found three 
projects financially attractive. 

@ Two More Projects—In addition to 
the Santa River undertaking near 
Chimbote, a much larger project which 
would divert water from the Atlantic 
side of the Andes to the arid Pacific 
slope and would ultimately develop 
450,000 kw. is in the survey stage. 
Water from this diversion could also 
be used for irrigation. 

A third project farther south con- 
templates a similar diversion to produce 
150,000 kw. 

When these three projects are de 
veloped, they would provide all of the 
inhabited sections of Peru where in 
dustrial operations are practical with 
enough low-cost power on which to 
base sizable manufacturing develop 
ment. 

Other surveys show that Peru has 
ample minerals and other raw materials 
to support these projected industries on 
a sound economic basis. 


CAN PLANT FOR VENEZUELA 


Another evidence of U.S. business 
confidence in Venezuela’s postwar pros- 
pects appeared last week when Grey 
International Corp. announced that it 
will participate in the creation of a can- 
manufacturing plant at Cumana, Vene- 
zuela. Within the past six months, a 
half-dozen U.S. firms have disclosed 
plans for expansion or creation of Vene- 
zuclan subsidiaries (BW-—Jul.8’44,p 
113). 

Export licenses for U.S. machinery 
have been granted by Washington, and 
the new can factory, to operate on im- 
ported plate, will open before the end 
of this year with capacity scheduled at 
60,000,000 to 75,000,000 cans annual- 
ly. Initially the plant will furnish cans 
to the rapidly growing fishing industry 
but later will make cans for fruit and 
vegetables. 

he Grey factory will be laid out by 
U.S. technicians and the company ex- 
pects to build similar facilities else- 
where in Central and South America. 


BRAZIL FIGHTS INFLATION 


SAO PAULO-The war’s snowballing 
effects upon Brazil are forcing the gov- 
ernment to more and tighter contro! of 
various phases of the economy. 

Prices have risen precipitously. De- 
spite efforts of the U.S. and Britain to 
maintain shipments of essential supplies, 
shortages persist. Production has been 
hampered by lack of fuel, difficulties of 
transport, and shortages of labor. Note 
circulation has soared from the equiva- 
lent of $240,000,000 before the war to 
$608,000,000 today. 

To counter these inflationary tend- 
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encies the government has announced: 
(1) New and more drastic measures 
of price control. 
(2) Relaxation of 


some maximum 


prices on staple commodities to dis- 

courage hoarding by farmers and dealers 

and move goods to the marketplace. 
(3) Setting up of emergency markets 


(as in Mexico, BW-Jan.29'44,p117) 


SHOW OF STRENGTH 


At Naples, Brazilian soldiers join U.S. 
forces; at Rio de Janeiro, a medical 
contingent—including Lt. Luthero 
Vargas (left), son of Brazil's President 
Getulio Vargas—leaves by plane for 
another theater of operations. Thus 
by offering active military assistance, 
Brazil not only strengthens its posi- 
tion in the United Nations company, 


where foods will be sold at low prices 
to force black market shops out of busi- 
ness. 

(4) Agreement with tanneries and 
shoe manufacturers for production of 
special cheap shoes. (A year ago, the 
government signed an agreement with 
textile mills compelling production of 
cheap cotton cloth for low-paid workers.) 


but lays the groundwork for future 
economic and military leadership of 
the Southern Hemisphere. Trained 
and equipped largely through U. S. 
aid, Brazil’s medical units will un- 
doubtedly form the backbone of a 
postwar sanitation corps to raise the 
health standards of the nation; the 
fighting men the nucleus of a skilled 
and disciplined working force needed 
to boost Brazil’s industrial capacity. 


Brazil Expands 


Wave of industria|izay 
is expected to have im>ort; 
bearing on the nation’: 
position after the war. 


SAO PAULO—When the war 
Brazil’s main sources of man 
supplies, it touched off a way: 
industrialization which—small 
comparison with the United 
will have an important influenc 
future of the country and its t: 

No official summary of the « 
this expansion is available yet, 
zilian Business — mouthpiece of 5 
American Chambers of Commerce J 
Brazil—has recently published tw. ta 
which provide sidelights which ar 
interest to executives. 

@ Inflation Not Considered — \\ jthy 
attempting to adjust the figures fort 
price inflation that has taken place} 
survey measures the expansion in 
output of major lines of production: 


1938 1943* 4& 

(millions of dollars) » 
Food supplies ...... 344.9 500.0 
Textiles and yarns .. 231.4 310.0 
Clothing ......... 89.3 110.0 
Chemicals, drugs ... 76.0 105.0 

Construction _indus- 

| ee eee > t.2 GO 
Iron, steel products . 57.4 85.0 
Paper and graphic arts 25.9 70.0 
Processing industries, 35.1 65.0 
Wood, furniture ... 449 60.0 
Machinery ........ 16.7 25.0 
Rubber goods ...... 2.1 25.0 
re 15.8 20.0 
Leather goods ...... 13.3 20.0 
Railroad equipment... 10.6 10.0 
Toys, games ........ 3.5 5.0 

Ne faa. < 2.4 60.0 24 


ai. Partly estimated. 
@ Leading Industries — Brazilian eon 
mists group industries into 15 mu 
categories, which together account 
more than 95% of the country’s ma 
factured products. These industries, agi 
their share in annual production, «iy 
Percent of 
national ov'p 


ee ft. 24 OCS 31.9 weer 
NINE ants Wie eae do dnt b> 195 L 
Clothing, including hosiery..... 7 PP 
Chemicals, pharmaceuticals ..... 6.7 t 
Constructional industries ...... 6.2 
Metallurgical industries ........ 54 
Paper and graphic arts ......... 453 
Processing of raw materials ..... 41 
WOON, TURMEUNE Sk cin ss esis 3.8 
Ss pepe ees ee ste ees 1.6 
ee MOOD osh.4 cree senes 16 ig 
CO 05 8 5 PIES REET 13 
Leather goods .,............. 13 $ 
Railroad equipment and vehicles. 6 
Toys, games, musical instruments 3 \ 
eae 3.8 
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¥ can you decrease the loss of 
t output, the wasted employee 
ing and development, and the 
ped-up manufacturing and oper- 
g costs that result from abnormal 
r turnover? 

very phase of sound personnel 
inistration is involved in the 
rer to this needless toll on busi- 
and workers alike. But primar- 
he task must be one of under- 
ing men and analyzing jobs to 


et this free 88-page book on 
RSONNEL ADMINISTRATION «= 


... full of practical ideas on ' 


EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT 
L OPERATING PROCEDURE 
PPLICATION PROCEDURES 
EMPLOYEE HISTORIES 
JOB SPECIFICATION 


ee tee 
vie aoe: 


MERIT RATING DATA 
TERMINATION PROCEDURES \ 
PAYROLL ROUTINES 
IDENTIFICATION PRACTICES 
AND OTHERS 


the end that the two will be per- 
fectly matched. 


To help you accomplish this need, 
we have prepared an 88-page study 
based on our wide experience in 
working with leading executives on 
today’s problems of personnel ad- 
ministration, and the record control 
routines so vital to success. 


This book describes many systems 
in complete detail. It shows job 


specification, employee history, the 
job evaluation status with merit 
rating and many other records. These 
are the fact-sources providing the 
necessary basis for fair, intelligent 
promotions that lead to improved 
morale, higher production and more 
stable employment. 

“Personnel Administration” is 
available free to executives. Ask our 
nearest Branch Office to send you 
this valuable study. 


JOB EVALUATION | 


COPTa:ChHT 4968 


“ 


uae 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


BEHIND THE FRONT 


Mobilized to erase the scars of war, a 
rearguard army of workers and ma- 
chines moves close on the heels of the 
westward-moving Red Army. Indica- 
tive of the widespread support behind 
Russia’s vast rehabilitation program is 
the arrival at Vyazma of tractors and 


their drivers (above) from Siberia to 
aid in the restoration of devastated 
collective farms. Liberated at the be- 
ginning of the year, 42 districts in the 


Gomel, Polessye, Mogilev, and 
Vitebsk regions are rapidly on the 
mend with the rebuilding of major 
plants and factories proceeding stead- 
ily, and a few already producing. 


CANADA 


To Push Exports 


Loans and guarantees to 
attract foreign buyers. Credit 
insurance plan is designed to 
protect manufacturers. 


OTTAWA—Canada’s bid for postwar 
export trade is developing on broader 
lines than anticipated last April when 
‘Trade & Commerce Minister James A. 
MacKinnon’s export credit insurance 
plan was first announced. 

‘Then it appeared to be only an un- 
certain prospect that Ottawa, in addi- 
tion to providing insurance coverage for 
Canadian exporters, would extend cred- 
its to a few countries to encourage buy- 
ing from the Dominion. When Mac- 
Kinnon’s export credits bill came before 
Commons this week, it was found to 
make provision for substantial assistance 
to prospective foreign buyers who may 
be short of cash. 

@ Canada’s Aim—The plan is frankly 
designed to cut Canada in on a fat slice 
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of the market which will be opened 
with the liberation of Europe. It even 
aims at attracting tentative or actual 
orders in advance of liberation. Mac- 
Kinnon’s sights are set particularly to- 
ward Belgium, Holland, Norway, Den- 
mark, France, and Italy as well as Rus- 
sia and China. 

For Canadian manufacturers and ex- 
porters the plan would, in addition to 
attracting customers to their doorsteps, 
enable them to plan and prepare now 
for export business with the knowledge 
that they will be protected against loss 
and that they can use this guarantee in 
financing their forward operations. 

e@ Three Approaches—Financial ‘aid to 
other countries to promote buying in 
Canada will be provided in three ways: 

(1) Guarantee of obligations involved 
in a contract to buy goods from a Cana- 
dian exporter. 

(2) Loans to another government to 
enable it to buy Canadian goods. 

(3) Purchase or guarantee of any 
security issued by the government of 
another country to a Canadian in pay- 
ment for Canadian goods. 

Credit will be given in any of these 
ways when another government requests 
it and undertakes to indemnify the 
Ottawa government against loss. 

Under the guarantee method, Otta- 


wa’s commitments are limite: to § ; the 
000,000 at any one time, anc oa; slativ' 

urchases of securities are \mitediliyt the 
$100,000,000. cial | 
e Covers Importers—Credits ind BB C.C. 


antees will not be restricted t)) pure 
in Canada by government, of , 
countries or their agents, but \ il] ¢ 
to orders placed by comm rcia] 


| crea’ 
es and 


ns alt 


oI 
porters abroad where these |iive Qi Aim « 
suitable arrangements with their ctior 
ernments. It is understood that cfilces it 


will be for terms of three to jive y 
The new export insurance 
vided for by the same bill 
general lines from the Britis! s 
but will be more flexible. Exporter 
be able to obtain insurance 
a substantial part of any export 
They will not be required, as 
ish exporters, to insure safe ac 
along with risky ones in any one coy 
@ Risk Is Limited—Premiums \ ‘|| 
termined with a view to making tk 
tem self-supporting. The govern 
risk at any one time is limited to ‘ 

000,000. 
The plan is intended especidh 
cover the transfer risk involved 


tween 
ums f 
The | 
icult 
sed m 
ts, €x 
r the 
bard). 


ar 
Bi 


atut 


rme 


possibility of a government’s refusngi wal 
provide dollar exchange (Canadiax 
payment of accounts. OT” 
MacKinnon is setting up [vilime 
Credit Insurance Corp. with capfiioad 
and surplus of $5,000,000 each, t d i 
ate the insurance system. Ci pek W 
foreign governments will be pass« adit 
by the cabinet itself. m | 


e Bank May Help—Ottawa expers i For 


represented Canada at the Brifiihessi 
Woods monetary conference 5\ jan. 
Jul.29°44,p17) figure that the prop Sub: 
International Reconstruction & Def be: 
opment Bank will give a big bi Is us 
the Dominion’s postwar export tnddiodu 
it is ratified. be: 
du 

CANADIAN CO-OPS GRO 
LOW 

Events and the shadows of ‘tll Ga 
events move swiftly in the pzitiiRice 
Canadians awaiting the outcome Mijnd 
Quebec and Alberta elections next vaithc 
are watching the trend with intere ma 
alarm (BW —Jul.29’44,p113). ark 
Saskatchewan swung into the socidiice: 
Cooperative Commonwealth Fedcai s 


fold in June (C.C.F. is a threat in Qe d 
bec and Alberta). Only a few weiera 


later, the province’s new minist™® th 
national resources announced a pa Po 
to put all power facilities under pol 
cial management. nn 
Last week C.C.F. Premier 1 rs 


Douglas revealed that farm co-ops fact 
his province are shopping for a far 
implement factory, would later cxpaiithe 
into heavier farm machinery (includ a 
tractors) production. The provodirn 
government, the premier indicated, (iivec 
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Pure 


the development with funds and 
slative concessions if necessary. 
t the emergency session of the pro- 
ial legislature, to be called this fall, 
C.C.F. government will introduce a 
| creating a department of coopera- 
»s and cooperative development to aid 
as already on the books of western 
op organizations. 
Aim of the bill is indicated in an in- 
ction to the board that in setting 
ices it is to seek a fair relationship 
tween returns from agriculture and 
ms from other occupations. 
The price floor scheme extends to all 
mes products, including proc- 
ed meats and dairy and poultry prod- 
s, except inet fel hich remains un- 
r the aegis of the Canadian Wheat 
bard). 


arm Price Floor 


Bill in Commons would erect 
atutory supports under the 
rmer’s income, an extension of 
wartime production stimulant. 


OTTAWA=Another big item in 
me Minister W. L. Mackenzie King’s 
ad social security program material- 
ed in the House of Commons this 
ek when Minister of Agriculture James 
rdiner introduced a bill to establish 
rm price floors. 

For months, Canadians had been 
bessing at the nature and cost of the 


n. 
Subsidy or Price Support—It turns out 
be very largely an extension of meth- 
is used by Ottawa to encourage farm 
oduction during the war. Farmers are 
be assured minimum returns for their 
oducts, either by subsidies or by gov- 
ment buying when market prices fall 
low fixed levels. 
Gardiner is creating an Agricultural 
ice Support Board with an operating 
nd of $500, 000,000. This board is 
thorized to prescribe prices at which 
may buy agricultural products in the 
atket. To assure the farmer of these 
ices, it may either buy in the market 
support the floor or pay producers 
e difference between the set price and 
erage prices at which goods are sold 
the market. 
Powers Defined—By implication the 
ill serves notice that the Ottawa gov- 
ment intends to stay in the business 
exporting farm conducts under con- 
“4 which it has carried out during the 
in the sale of bacon, cheese, and 
ee foods to Britain. The new board 
authorized to buy and export any 
rm product under any contract be- 


ween Canada and another country. 
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records available 
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No matter what microfilm 
equipment you own; whether 
it's just the filming device or 
all the ‘‘works'’, the addition 
of Federal's new, Portable 
Microfilm Reader-Projector will 
broaden the use of your 
microfilm records. 


\2> 
NF 
With this new device, micro- 
film records may be studied 
anywhere... of your desk, in your engineering, 
eccounting or sales department; in your confer- 
ence room, of at your customer's, 


WEIGHS ONLY 812 POUNDS ~— Because 
it's portable, it's always ready, where you want 
it, when you want it, without waiting your turn 
et the customary library-type reader... heavy, 
bulky and usually fixed. 


Becouse this fine precision instrument costs a small 
fraction of heretofore available readers, those who 
hesitated to install costly equipment may now 
enjoy all the benefits of owning a Federal Portable 
Microfilm Reader-Projector with all its exclusive 
advantages. 


SIMPLE—COMPLETE! — Carrying case in- 
cluded, it weighs less thon a portable typewriter, 
occupies little more space than your telephone. 
Range required for projection, as little as 3 feet. 
Magnification available: almost any degree you 
desire. Usable with 35mm. roll or strip film. Time 
required for set-up: 60 seconds or less. Can be 
used to make photographic enlargements of micro- 
film . . . @nm exclusive feature born of years 
of experience in the manufacture of the famed 
Federal Enlarger. 


INVESTIGATE NOW — Engineered originally for 
our Armed Forces — available now to plants in 
wor-supporting industries, institutions, schools. 
Wire, phone or write for descriptive literature now. 


Achievement”’ 
ill AND ENGINEERING corp. 
Makers of Federal Enlargers & Electronic Devices 
211 Steuben Street Brooklyn 5, New York 
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Stock prices for some time now have 
been evidencing alternating periods of 
weakness and of tendencies towards 
firmness. 

Trading volume on the New York 
Stock Exchange, following 30 consecu- 
tive daily sessions producing totals of 
1,000,000 shares or better, has dwindled 
to levels even lower than those pre- 
vailing just before the “invasion’’ rally 
began to get under way two months ago. 
@ War News Blamed—Many still attrib- 
ute this period of price irregularity to 
the recent war news which has been caus- 
ing a reawakening in the minds of many 
investors and traders of carlier fears con- 
cerning the serious reconversion prob- 
lems industry will be faced with if hos- 
tilities in Europe end suddenly. 

This group is by no means certain that 
the market's price structure has yet ad- 
justed itself properly to meet such a con- 
tingency. As a result, additional selling 
spells are predicted in the event of new 
reports indicating any further deteriora- 
tion in the military positions of Germany 
or Japan. 

@On the Other Side—Other market 
students have contended right along that 
such selling spells as the market has been 


THE MARKETS 


where from 33% 
ceding advance. 

Moderateiy higher prices havc 
characterizing dealings on the Big 
the last few days, and trading volum. hy 
been moving up somewhat, alt), jugh 
daily totals still continue well belo. th 
million-share level. 

@ May Be Improved—Some Wall ‘ 

ers believe that this reflects gro; 
belief that the corrective setbacks rc 
cent sessions have improved the ma 
technical position. This group als ( 
lessening of fears over the reconversior 
period. 

Nevertheless, even some of the mor 
bullish statistical services, though b: 
ing the reaction of the last fortnight ¢ 
be only a temporary interruption of th: 
earlier rising trend, are taking no chances 
®@ Note of Caution—Once is now sugeest 
ing, for example, that investors refrai 
from increasing their present holding: 
at least for the time being, and instca 
retain any cash realized from profit-takin; 
sales or the sale of undesirable 
until the medium-term stock market ou! 
look becomes more clearly defined. 


Security Price Averages 


to 66% of the pr 


issu 


experiencing lately have been due to This Week Month Yex 
technical reasons only. Week Ago Ago Ag 
These observers do not think that the Stocks a . —— 
sharp drop from 1944 highs that has ey aor “ane — a 
taken place in recent weeks should be Utility ga 532 553 401 
construed as any warming signal sinceeit a. .- ia 
followed a long uninterrupted rise and ow 120.6 120.9 121.0 116: 
thus far has only canceled about one- Railroad ....107.3 1073 1060 98 
third of the gains acquired earlier, Utility ..... 116.1 116.2 116.3 1153 
though market students usually expect 
such technica] reactions to wipe out any- Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 
COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
140 14) 
+} 130 
x yey, 
| 50 Industrials | 
re Ce 120 
++ t44 +t 
|yt}ret It | st] tyyasl 1,1 
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HE TRADING POST 


ical Pointers 


a recent public relations confer- 
ponsored by the National Assn. 
janufacturers, Walter Chamblin, 
secutive director of the N.A.M. 
ington Office, offered the follow- 
jst of specific items for every busi- 
yun to remember concerning his 
ons with his representatives in 
press. 

* we * 


st, some questions for self-examina- 


he know his House member and 
rs? If not, he should get acquainted 
diately. 

he informed his congressmen of the 
f war work he is doing and the num- 
f people he is employing? 

he informed his congressmen as to 
mount of his payroll and what this 
to his” district and state? 

his congressmen have any idea as to 
ize of his tax bill as compared to his 


he explained fully, in simple lan- 
. how renegotiation affects the finan- 
fairs of his company and how much 
pstwar reserves were curtailed by rene- 
hon? 
s he discussed with his congressmen 
postwar problems of reconversion and 
byment? 
his congressmen know anything about 
pe of patents he uses in his business 
ow they contribute to the stability of 
pyment in his district and state? 
s he spelled out to his congressmen 
fect of unreasonable and arbitrary 
from Washington upon his business? 
he explained to his congressmen why 
ty is so anxious for a speedy settle- 
of a contract once it has been termi- 
by the government? 
s he gone over with his congressmen 
estraining effect of the Securities & 
ange Commission’s rules and regula- 
on new venture capital? 
se ten points could be expanded and 
ded... but the thing to remember is 
unless your congressmen do have in- 
tion of this nature, it is impossible for 
to be thoroughly and accurately in- 
d about industrial conditions in their 
hunity, 
d unless Congress does have this type 
formation, it is impossible for it to 
legislation that atl Glemety meet 
rial situations. 


*- * # 
xt, a general suggestion: 


of which leads up to this: Every 
any should map out a sound public 
ons program designed especially to 
their congressmen informed of the 
industry is playing in the home life 
community, 
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The effect of this program would be 
astounding. It would show up immediately 
in two ways. 

It would tend to correct the wild rumors 
which frequently circulate in Washington 
about business. 

It would produce much more intelligent 
hearings on industrial problems by the vari- 
ous House and Senate committees. 


S o * 
Finally, some specific do’s: 


Before flatly opposing a bill, sce if there 
is not some way of offering a compromise 
that would be acceptable. 

Cut out demagoguery before a commit- 
tee. That is Congress’ own specialty, and 
encroachment in this sphere is resented. 

The best witness is the man who is doing 
the job . . . not somebody to whom he has 
told the story and paid to represent him. 

Get directly to the facts. Committees are 
not much interested in long discussions 
about the trends of the times. 

Get your story told to the committee it- 
self. Any material inserted in the committee 
record is of little value unless you take 
the trouble to motivate it yourself. 

Watch out for misleading questions, 

Study the members of the committee be- 
fore which you are to appear. Too many 
witnesses begin preparation for a hearin 
when the Congressional leaves rae 
vania station in New York at 4:30. Their 
testimony is completed some time between 
1 and 3 a.m. the following morming which 
is the day they are to appear. The witness 
is groggy from loss of sleep and much less 
responsive than he should be, 


* e & 
And a few don’ts: 


Don’t get smart. An engineer testifying 
on the Guffey Bituminous Coa! Bill made 
a sneering reference to the antitrust act. 
He was asked to tell what he knew about 
the antitrust act and was forced into a 
display of ignorance that destroyed the value 
of his testimony on the coal bill. 

Don’t get off the subject. An unfriendly 
member of a congressional committee di- 
verted an important business witness on the 
Tariff Commission into a discussion of the 
German tariff system, and the witness never 
got back from Germany. 

Don’t assume a superior attitude. It never 
pays to have a chip on your shoulder. Con- 
gressmen are experts at knocking them off. 

Don’t get hutty and stand on your rights 
. . . for you haven’t any . . . you only have 
such privileges as the committee may give 
you. And then, too, be careful about what 
you say unless you know what you are say- 
ing. It also is extremely important that a 
witness be direct; that his answers be clear, 
and if possible, extremely brief. Newspaper 
men cannot catch long answers. You may 
fail to get your side over to the country for 
the sole reason that the press is unable to 
get all of your answer. 

Wc. 


*‘No, Smith’s not making 
bomb-sights, he’s guarding 
bis UNION SPECIAL 
GLOVE SEAMERS!” 


an may be overly 


cautious, but industrial sew- 
ing machines are valuable war 
production tools and own- 
ers of Union Special sewing 
machines are mighty fond of 
their high quality work, speed 
and low. upkeep. 

Whether you need one 
sewing machine or 1000, 
you'll find that Union Special 
has gone further than any 
other manufacturer to pro- 
vide equipment specially to 
do a given job in the best pos- 
sible way. Union Special 
sales engineers are trained to 
assist you in filing priority 
applications — you may be 
surprised at how their ex- 
perience with others can help 
you. Sales and service all 
over the world. Write today. 


THE TREND 


FOR PEACE ON THE HOME FRONT 


Before we get into the expected August repetition of 
Washington’s July fracas over the issue of “reconversion 
now,” let’s look at a few facts. 

We are in a most difficult stage of the war production 
program. The difficulty is increased by the very success 
of the program to date. 

At this point, many, if not most, of the things we 
need for war are being produced in abundance. The 
stockpiles have been built up to military specifications. 
The “pipelines” to the factories and to the fronts have 
been filled with the raw materials and the completed 
goods that we set out to provide. In large part, the war 
production program shrinks to one of keeping them 
filled. It parallels the present Selective Service job of 
providing replacements for the casualties. 


¢ But—and here is where one of the difficulties comes in 
—the situation on a few programs contradicts all this. 
What is true “in large part” is not true in face of the 
frantic urgency of the military to meet certain new 
demands that have arisen out of the “fluidity of war’—as 
for heavy guns and tanks, now suddenly discovered to be 
needed in greater quantities than had been anticipated. 
It is not true for certain vitally needed basic lines of pro- 
duction which, for special reasons, are suffering from a 
lack of workers (BW—Jul.8’44,p7). 

The difficulty is that the general satisfaction will tend 
to obscure the particular causes of dissatisfaction. We 
must solve the problem of adjusting our economy to the 
fact that most things are pretty good without losing 
the power to adjust it to the fact that some things are 
pretty bad. That’s a tough job, both for the war produc- 
tion managers and for their public relations men. It 
means, for instance, convincing workers who are a little 
less needed everywhere that they are desperately needed 


somewhere. 


© This problem will grow worse as our general abundance 
is increasingly reflected in cutbacks of war production 
and cancellation of war contracts. One unrecommended 
solution is to quiet all alarm and prevent any threat of 
a stampede of employers and employees out of war work 
by simply continuing war production past need and 
piling up surpluses. Another that must seem safest, if 
not sanest, to the military is simply to let the cutbacks 
come; let them throw men out of jobs; let nobody use 
surplus materials or labor for such piecemeal resumption 
of civilian production as may now be possible; rely on 
that Spartan program to drive labor to the critical war 
jobs and to avert any threats from public complacency 
about the war. Another solution is the tremendously 
difficult one: of really adjusting the economy to this 
complex situation of spot shortages and spot surpluses 


by a program of local reconversions, partial recon) ersig 
and temporary reconversions under controls that wo 
keep the reconversion process and the public psy choly 
from getting out of hand and out of reach of an unfg 
seen war emergency. 


© Nobody can be blamed for wincing at the difiicul 
of that solution. In it, military men see threats 
national concentration on victory. In it, industry 
see the threat of a resumption of competitive busi 
wholly outside the normal framework of compctiti 
regulated only by such factors as: who—for fortuitous y 
sons or for reasons of inefficiency—can be spared from 
production first; what material happens first to 
released from the monopoly of war; and where a laborg 
plus results soonest from a happenstance local lack of alg 
native war jobs. The “piecemeal reconversion”’ solut 
could, indeed, snarl up the orderly processes of mili 
supply now and the orderly processes of busing 
competition later. 

“Nobody can be blamed”—but the fact is that a 
of blame is being passed around among the ma 
Washington who must deal with the solutions of ¢ 
problem. He who takes the position that the a 
thinkable decision is to permit resumption of civil 
production now wherever the war effort leaves mater 
and labor unused is assailed by the charge that lhe 
being a sucker for politicians’ desires to salve the pub 
in an election year. He who supports military cauti 
is accused of exaggerating our war production need, 
writing down the intelligence of the American pep 
of fatuous efforts to fill small, though critical, bb 
needs by creating an artificially large unemployma 
and of preferring to play safe today at any price tom 
row. He who has qualms about letting fortuitously fi 
newcomers into markets whose normal suppliers ares 
tied up on war production hears that he is chid 
motivated by a public-be-damned concern for the a 
petitive interests of the big prewar suppliers of th 
markets who are still deep in war business. 


e@ These neat oversimplifications, these simple ast 
tions of our troubles to personal devils instead of 
complex issues are purely diversions of attention fn 
the toughness of the problems we face. For August 
recommend to Washington a first attempt to expl 
these problems frankly and clearly to the people 
to itself. This is too hot a month for another repetiti 
of the wearying exchange of charges and counterchay 
which has enlivened the Capital for five years but 
never solved anything. 
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